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The following be .wtiful description of .a touching in- 
cident among the forest inhabitants of the West is by 
Mrs. Sicourney. 


BURIAL OF THE INDIAN GIRL. 


“The only daughter of an Indian woman, in Wis. 
consin territory, died of lingering consumption, at oe 
age of eighteen. A few of her own race, and 
‘the whites, were at her grave; but none wept, save be 
poor mother.”—Herald of the Upper Mississippi. 


A wail upon the prairies,— 
A cry of woman’s 
That-mingleth with the autumn blast, 
All fitfully and low. 
it is a mother’s wailing !— i 
Hath earth another tone, 
Like that with which a mother mourns, 
Her lost, her only one? 


Pale faces gather round her,— 

They mark the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 

But their cold, blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gazed upon her, 

As the wild winds caught her moan,— 
But she was an Indian mother,— 

So, she wept those tears alone. 


Long, o’er that wasting idol, 
She watch’d, and toil’d and pray’d; 
Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made: 
‘Till the fleshless sinews started, 
And hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her voice, 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eye and tress, 
And dove-like were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness ;— 
Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blood strong!y sent 
To revel in her olive cheek, 
So tichly eloquent. 


I said consumption smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain ; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplor’d her pain ;— 
None, save that widow’d mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas! that lowly cabin, 
That couch beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 
They’re lone and empty all, 

What hand shall pluck the tall, green corn, 
. That ripeneth on the plain, 

Since she, for whom the board was spread, 
Must ne’er return again? 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden ! 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with scorn 
Thy burial-rite surveyed ;— 
There’s many a king, whose funeral 
A black-rob'd realm shall see, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed, 
Like that which falls for thee. 


Yes, rest thee, forest-maiden ! 
Beneath thy native tree ; 

The proud mey boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like thee; 

But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, 

Whom nature nor affection mourns, 
As now they mourn for thee. 

The Athentan Captive. A Tragedy, in five Acts. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, author of “Ion.” 
Moxon. 

The existence of this tragedy, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
tells his readers in the Preface, « is entirely to be at- 
tributed to the earnest desire which I felt, to assist, 
even in the slightest degree, the endeavours which Mr. 
Macready has made this season in the cause of the 
acted drama. . . . . . I could not perceive a gentle- 
men, whose friendship I had long enjoyed, forsaking 
the certain rewards of his art, and the tranquil pleasures 
of domestic life, to engage in the chivalrous endeavour 
to support a cause, which I believe to be that of hu- 
manity and goodness, and which seemed almost des- 
perate, without a feverish anxiety to render him assist- 
ance, and perhaps a tendency to mistake the will for 
the power.” Circumstances have unhappily inter- 
vened to prevent the realization of this generous and 
disinterested object, and the Athenian Captive comes 
before us an unacted tragedy. We regret this formany 
Teasons——not the least of whieh is, that its beauties 
are scarcely so obvious in the closet, as they might 
have proved upon the scene for which they were more 
especially designed. 

The author of the Athenian Captive had a serious 
rivalry to contend with, in the recollection of the tri- 


umph achieved by Jon—-and his selection of @ second | 


subject from the Greek period, prompted, we doubt not, 
by a sort of excess of the very modesty of gratitude 
towards the public approbation of Jon—-has not served 
to lessen that difficulty. Our opinions of the first 
tragedy were strongly expressed at the time of its ap- 
pearance, nor happen to be less strong at this instant, 
that we have just returned from witnessing a fresh 
representation of its exquisite scenes—the best and 
Wost perfect representation of them, we may add, that 


we have yet witnessed—on the stage of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Ion is a piece of Greek beauty come to life in the 
nineteenth century, not inharmoniously influenced 
by the times around it. Mr. Wordsworth might have 
rejoiced at it, on the same grounds upon which he 
‘wished to rejoice in the sight of 

« Proteus coming from the sea”. 

—and rejoice in it we know he did, after some fine 
fashion. It is the old faith in the Gods and in pa- 
triotism come back—fused with the eternal principle 
of all faiths in goodness. It is as if some elegant 
Greek statue, existing among us, had suddenly taken 
vital warmth at the touch of a milder Prometheus, 
and sang a new morning song of sacrifice, sweeter 
than Memnon’s, in praise of the everlasting triumph 
of universal good over particular sorrows. 

No wonder the public hailed with delight such mani- 
festations as this in the person of an eminent and 
sucessful lawyer !—nor will they seek in vain for a 
like desire after the good and beautiful, and a like be- 
lief in both, in the scenes of the Athenian Captive ; 
which ate supposed to pass in Corinth, at the period 
of its intensest rivalry with the neighbouring state of 
Athens. As the tragedy opens we see Creon, the old 
Corinthian King, waiting with impatience the issue 
of a present encounter, and with a still ghastlier and 
more impotent impatience waiting his own destiny, 
and anticipating the hour when the « sad ghost” — 

_ forsakes 

The palace of its regal clay, to shrink 

Thin as a beggar’s sceptreless, uncrown'd, 

Unheeded, to the throng’d and silent shore” — 
This old King has twin children by his first marriage, 
Hyllus and Creusa, who, in a subsequent part of the 
tragedy, are thus beautifully described — 

« We both together drew 
Our earliest breath, and one unconscious crime 
Shar’d ; for the hour that yielded us to day 
Snatch’d her who bore us. Thence attach’d we grew, 
As if some portion of that mother’s love 
Each for the other cherish’d ; twin-born joys, 
Hopes, fancies, and affections, each hath watch’d 
In the clear mirror ot the other’s soul, 
By that sweet pnion doubled.” 
His second marriage had brought him no happiness. 
Strack with the strange loveliness ofan Athenian wo- 
man, during one of his victorious feasts in conquered 
Athens,-he had dragged her from the ruins of her home 
endeared to her still by the présence of her single child, 
and brought her captive and childless to Corinth, 
where marriage and the state of Queen has only left 
her more resolute for the hope of vengeance, over 
which, before the tragedy opens, she has brooded ‘tn- 
ceasingly through many long and silent years. This 
sad strange woman, Ismene, is the great person of the 
tragedy. She stands apart from the rest of the char- 
acters—dark, solitary, unmoved—yet moving each 
and allinto action. She is to Thoas and the rest, what 
Destiny is in Jon. In the first scene she is thus de- 
cribed— 
« At stern Minerva’s inmost shrine she kneels, 
And with an arm as rigid and as pale 
As is the giant statue, clasps the foot 
That seems as it would spurn her, yet were stay’d 
By the firm suppliant’s will. She looks attent 
As one who caught some hint of distant sounds, 
Yet none from living intercourse of man 
Can pierce that marble solitude. Her face 
Uprais’d, is motionless,—yet while I mark’d it— 
As from its fathomless abode a spring 
Breaks on the bosom of a sullen lake 
And in an instant grows as still,—a hue 
Of blackness trembled o'er it , her large eye 
Kindled with frightful lustre ; but the shade 
Pass’d instant thence ; her face resum’d its look 
Of stone, as death-like as the aspect pure 
Of the great face divine to which it answered. 
I durst not speak to her.” 
We cannot doubt that a good rep tion of this 
great character on the’stage would secure the stage- 
success of the Athenian Captive. 

The encounter between Corinth and Athens, im- 
pending as the tragedy opens, ends favourably for 
Corinth, and Hyllus, subdued and spared by an Athe- 
nian in the battle, enters victor. His generous pre- 
server is next brought in a captive, and in the Athe- 
nian leader, Thoas, thus unfortunate, we recognise, 
according to the author’s intention, the hero of the 
tragedy. He demands death rather than slavery, but 
Creusa, thanking him for her brother’s life, implores 
him to live. The rather would he die for that request—. 


« Prom the fissure of a rock, 
Scath’d and alone, my brief existence gush’d, 
A passion'd torrent ;—let it not be lost 
In miry sands, but having caught one gleam 
Of loveliness to grace it, dash from earth 
To darkness and to silence.” 
Hy us adds his entreaties, but not till some mysterious 
words have fallen from Ismene does Thoas consent to 
live—yielding up, for life, the glories of existence. His 
plume (« the dancing image of my bounding hopes” ), 
his sword, his buckler—he delivers up to Hyllus, 
whose grateful affection softens every pang, and even 
strives to separate the thought of abasement from the 
dress of slavery 


« Soon shall we ’scape the court, 
Ply the small bark upon the summer sea, 
Gay careless voyagers, who leave the shore 


T Not should we omit our regrets that Mr. Talfourd out 


With all its vain distinctions, for a world 

Of dancing foam and light ; till eve invites 

To some tall cavern, where the sea-nymphs raise 
Sweet melodies ; there shalt thou play the prince, 
And I will put thy slavish vestments on, 

And yield thee duteous service ; in our spert 

Almost as potent as light Fortune is, 

Who in her wildest freaks but shifts the robe 

Of cireumptance, and leaves the hearts it cloath’d 
Unchanged and free as ours.” 

The action of the tragedy now begins, and we need 
only glance at its results. In selecting and using 
Thoas as her instrument of revenge on Creon and Co- 
rinth, Ismene discovers him to be her son—forces him 
to the murder of Creon and the subjugation of Corinth 
—and when called on by the oracle of the Gods to de- 
clare Creon’s murderer, accuses, in the midst of a so- 
lemn conclave under the temple of Jupiter the Aven- 
ger, the youth Hullus of the crime. After ascene of 
passionate suspense, Thoas, who has been the victim 
of mad remorse, sacrifices himself to . the truth 
and save his friend. 

If we might venture, with a strong sense of tht 
many beauties of this tragedy, to indicate what we 
hold to be its faults—we should say that, in his sa- 
lient features, notwithstanding some apparent points 
of repulsion,, the Athenian Captive, Thoas is too 
much of a-seeond Jonx~intended indeed by the author 
to be moré interesting than the first, by reason of his 
being made Jess morally perfect ; but as we think, neu- 
tralising the intention by the repetition of the same 
general idea, and by an absence of the first heat of 
inspiration, » It is theory intended to be corrected by 
passion, but, from that very intention, converted into 
passion chilled a the critical consciousness of 


theory... 


of the same modesty. of gratitude for-his former suc- 
cess to which we havé alluded, should have so permit- 
ted hig dramatical ideas to be identified with some- 
thing Greek, that he has taken the reader’s intimacy 
with Grecian forms of thought and custom too much 
for granted; end thus demanded an enthusiasm of sym- 
pathy with religious and patriotic conventionalisms, to 
a degree which, we incline to think, gives an appear- 
ance of gratuitousness to some of his most desired 
points, and hinders us from seeing always the requisite 
proportions between the things done and the emotions 
claimed for them. “A general audience could scarcely 
find it easy to enter into the absorbing intense rivalries 
of Athenians and Corinthians—and ‘we even venture 
strongly to doubt whether they would sympathise so 
much with the somewhat false heroism of a captive’s 
resenting every link of hie chain, and half maddened 
by it-—as with. the nobler image of a man investing 
the accident and the necessity with the dignity of rea- 
son .and patience. 

But, these objections made, what beauty remains ! 
Weshall refresh ourselves, after remarks which almost 
seem ungrateful to the fine spirit that pervades the 
tragedy, by one or two extracts more—the grace and 
imagination of which will be obvious to all. As Thoas, 
in the character of slave, attends one of Creon’s ban- 
quets, he dashes down the cup with which it was pro- 
posed to drink “ ruin to Athens,” and in a strain of 
lofty passion rebukes the startled guests— 

«“ Tis not a city crown’d 
With olive and enrich’d with peerless fanes 
Ye would dishonour, but an opening world 
Diviner than the soul of man hath yet 
Been gifted to imagine—truths serene, 
Made visible in beauty, that shall glow — 
In everlasting freshness ; unapproach’d 
By mortal passion ; pure amidst the blood 
And dust of conquests ; never waxing old ; 
But on the stream of time, from age to age, 
Casting bright images of heavenly youth 
To make the world less mournful. I behold them! 
And ye, frail insects of a day, would quaff 
‘Ruin to Athens !’” 
To Ismene, in a subsequent scene, he tells the story 
of his youth, and of the influence of Athens on his 
heart and mind— 
« Fatherless, I made 
The city and her skies my home; have watched 
Her various aspects with a child’s fond love; 
Hung in chi}! morning o’er the mountain’s brow, 
And, as the dawn broke slowly, seen her grow, 
Majestic from the darkness, till she fill’d 
The sight and soul alike ; enjoy’d the storm 
Which wrapt her in the mantle of its cloud, 
While every flash that shiver’d it reveal’d 
Some exquisite proportion, pictur’d once 
‘And ever to the gazer ;—stood entrane’d 


In rainy moonshine, as, one side, uprose 

A column’d shadow, ponderous as the rock 

Which held the Titan groaning with the sense 

Of Jove’s injustice ; on the other, shapes 

Of dreamlike softness drew the fancy far ; 

Into the glistening air; but most I felt, 

Her loveliness, when =aieebenaien tints 

Gave to my lonely childhood sense of home.” 

Such exquisite passages as‘these exhibit indeed, 
and in the most pleasing shape, the}gentle force (if 
we may so express ourselves) with which the forms 
of Grecian beauty have gone into the poet s soul. 


Brutal « Purring,” Fight—One of the most sav- 
age and brutal fights of which we have ever heard took 
place on Monday morning last in this county. It 


who is said to be a boatman, and James Rayner, a 
bleacher, of Harpurhey, made a match a short time 
ago to fight on that day for 25/ aside; and, from what 
we have heard, there is some reason to believe that 
there was an express understanding that it was to be 
a“ purring” fight—that is, that both savages were 
to have full liberty to kick each other, and that for this 
express purpose they were to provide themselves with 
shoes or boots for the occasion. The fight took place 
(after shameful negligence on the part of the proper 
authorities) in a field near Brandlesome Hall, about 
two miles north-west of Bury. The combatants strip- 
ped, each retaining only a piece of ragged. material 
round his body, which in the first rush was torn off, 
leaving both in a state of complete nudity, each wear. 


two inches broad at the toe, where they were bound 
round with iron. The soles were studded near the 
toe and heel with nails, having sharped jagged, or, as 
one informant states, pointed heads. Thus armed 
with the means of brutally lacerating each other, at 
every stroke of the foot, they began the ‘disgusting 
fight, and managed to stand up against each other, or, 
in the slang of the ring, to “ come to time,” for 28 
minutes. During the whole of this time they kicked . 
each other with a ferocity which their armed feet pre- 
vented from being impotent, even when their physical 
strength was almost exhausted. According to one in- 
formant, they literally made the flesh fly from the legs 
and bodies of each other at every blow ; and it is stated, 
that at the last kick infieted by the human brute who 
conquered in this savage contest, his shoe was half 
imbedded in the groin of his victim. Rayner who 
received this blow, could no longer continue the « pur- 
ring ;” and Thornley was hailed by the wretches 
around as the victor of the day. It is stated that Ray- 
ner is so much torn and wounded that it is extremely 
doubtful whether he will recover. He was much 
more punished than his more powerful antagonist, 
whose punishment, however, we sincerely trust, will 
ere long overtake him at the hands of the nem 
Manchester Guardian. 


Execution of William Hill, at Kirkdale—Thie 
morning William Hill, convicted at our Assizes, of the 
rape, robbery, and murder of Betty Minshull, paid the 
sacrifice of his life, in pursuance of his sentence. Be- 
fore trial he engaged-in the vulgar mirth of his compan- 
ions in crime, and appeared so utterly regardless of his 
critical position, as to ‘draw forth the reproof of his 
Christian pastor. His firmness never forsook him ; 
and, when his aged mother clung, for the last time, on 
his neck, her heart thigbbing with convulsive agony, 
his only show of sympathy was the silent tears swiftly 
chasing each other down his blanched and pallid 
cheeks. This morning he continued in the condemn- 
ed strong-room until half-past seven o’clock, when he 
walked te the chapel, and was a communicant at the 
sacramental table; again admitted the criminal 
connexion with the deceased female, for whose death 


the expression ef his ignorance of the fatal termina- 
tion of his impure gratification. The clergyman was 
approaching the concluding benediction—the cap was 
drawn over the culprit’s eyes—the hand of the exe- 
cutioner had firmly grasped-the fatal bolt, when a 
hasty cry of «Stop, stop!” was heard from behind 
and a letter, bearing two black seals of official sem- 
blance, was placed in the clergyman’s hand ; the fun- 
eral ceremonial was instantly hushed—the seals were 
broken, with trembling alternations of hope and fear— 
the letter was opened, and it was found to be the of- 
ficious impertinence of some anonymous writer, who 
had, at this solemn season, recalled the clergyman’s 
attention from his important duties to a series of 
queries, the nature of which we did not learn, Whe- 
ther the poor wretch on the scaffold heard the cry, we 
did not discover, but he retained, unmoved, his posi- 
tion, until the service was resumed and terminated, 

when the bolt was withdrawn, and all of this world 
closed upon him for ever—-Liverpool Mail. 

A sailor who had served on board the Romney, with 
Sir Home Popham, after returning home from India, 
finding that. wigs were all in fashion, bespoke a red 
one which he sported at Portsmouth, to the great sur- 
prise of his companions. On being asked the cause 
of the change of colour in his hair, he said it was ec> 
casioned byhis bathing in the Red Sea. 

There is no such thing as independence, and never 
was intended to be; the rich cannot do without the 


‘| poor, and the poor cannot do without the rich ; and we 


can never be independent of those whom we cannot 
do without. 

Postscript Writing.—George Selwyn once affirm- 
ed in company that no woman ever wrote a letter with- 
out a postscript. “ My letter shall refute you,” said 
Lady G——. Selwyn soon after received a letter 
from her ladyship, when, after her signature, stood— 
« P, Who was right now, you or I?” 
Cost of a Watche——During the war of 1796, a 
sailor went into a watchmaker’s in the city, and hand- 
ing out a small French watch to the ingenious artist, 
demanded hew much the repair would come to. The 
epee looking at jt, said it would cost him 

in repairé‘than the original purchase. « Oh! if that’s 
all, I don’t mind that,”replied the sailor, ¢ I will even 
give double the original cost, for I have a veneration 


' | for the watch.” «What might you have give for it 1” 


inquired the watchmaker, “Why,” said Jack, twitch- 
ing his trousers, “] gave a French fellow a knock on 
the head and if repair it, I'll give you 


seems that two fellows, William Thornley, of Gorton, 


two. 


ing only a pair of strong shoes or quarter-boots, about _ 


he has been called upon to answer ; but he persisted in _ 
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». .» THE ROBBER, 


CHAPTERTI 
_.. Pernaps the sweetest hour of a sweet season is that 
which precedes the setting of the sun npon a May day. 
All-the.world is taking holiday, from “the lowing herd 
_ that winds slowly over the lca,” to the shardborn beetle 
and the large white moth. The aspect of the sky and 
earth too—clear, calm, and tranquil—are full of repose. 
The mistiness of the midday sunshine is away; and 
the very absence of a portion of the full daylight, and 
‘the thin colourless transparency of the evening air, af- 
ford that contemplative, but no way drowsy charm 
~ which well precedes, by thought tending to adoration, 
the hour when, in darkness‘ and forgetfulness, we trast 
. ourselves unconscious to the handsof God. The heart 
of man is but an instrument from which the great mu- 
sician, Nature, produces grand harmonies; and the most 
soothing anthem that rises within the breast is surely 
elicited by the soft touch of that evening hour. 
"It had shone calm over the world in those scenes we 
have lately described, and the last moments of the sun’s 
' ‘stay above the horizcr were passing away, while, within 
- one of the rooms of the old manor-house of Moorhurst 
' Park, tho father and the daughter were sitting tranquilly 
~ in the geat of a deep window, gazing over the beautiful 
view before their eyes, and marking all the wonderful 
changes of colouring which the, gradual descent of the 
sun and the slow passing of a féw light evening clouds 
brought each moment over the scene. There is in al- 
most every heart some one deep memory, some one 
powerful feeling, which has its harmonious conncxion 
- with a particular hour and with a particular scene ; and, 
‘as the father and the daughter gazed, and marked the 
‘sun binking slowly in the far west, one remembrance, 
. one image, one sensation, took possession of both their 
bosoms: The daughter thought of the mother, the 
_ father of the wife, that was lost to them forever. Neither 
spoke: both tried to suppress the feeling, or, rather, to 
' indulge the feeling while they suppressed its expres- 
sion. But such efforts are vain, at least with hearts 
antutored by the cold policies ofa superficial world. A 
» teat glistened in the daughter’s eye, and she dared not 
wipe it away.lest it should be remarked. The father’s 
- eye; indeed, was tearless, but his brow was sad; and as 
he withdrew his gaze from the scene before him, and 
_ turned his looks upon his daughter, it was with a sigh. 
He marked, too, the bright drop that still hung trem- 
_, bling on her eyelid, catching the last ray of the setting 
~ gun; and, knowing the spring whence that drop arose, 
he cast his arms around her, and pressed her in silence 
to his breast. 
At that very moment, however—for it is still at the 
time when the deep shy feelings of the warmest hearts 
. peep forth to enjoy some cool secluded hour, that the 
_ world is sure to burst upon them, like the cry of the 
' beagles upon the timed hare—at that very moment one 
of the servants opened the door of the chamber, and 
announced Captain Henry Langford. Sir Walter Her- 
bert withdrew his arms {from his daughter, and tuok a 
step forward; and Alice Herbert, though she felt pre- 
. possessed in their visiter’s favour, felt also almost vexed 
that he had come so soon to interrupt the sweet but 
melancholy feelings which were rising in her father’s 
heart and.in her own. She with some interest 
towards the door, howev:r; @nd the next instant the 
_ angler, whose course through the day we have already 
traced, entered the apartment. Rod, ‘and tine, and fish. 
ing-basket had been by this time thrown aside, and he 
stood before them well, but not gayly dresse:!, with 
scrupulous neatness observable in.every part of his ap- 
 parel, and with his wavy brown hair arranged with 


attention. 

His air was distinguished, and not to be mistaken ; 
his person was, as we have before said, eminently hand- 
some; so that, although a stranger to both the father 

‘and daughter, he bore with him a letter of recommenda- 


tion ofa very prepossessing kind. 

- As he entered, Sir Walter Herbert advanced to meet 
him with the ealm dignity of one who, in former years, 
’ had mingled with courts and camps ; and who felt within 
this breast the easegiving consciousness of a noble and 
_ an upright mind; and he was met by the stranger with 

the same bearing. 
Sir Walter, though not usually familiar, offered him 


his hand, saying, “ Captain Langford, I am very glad to 


see you; and must explain how it is that I took the lib- 


erty of sending you the invitation that has procured me 
this ‘pleasure. Without intending to act the part of 
eavesdroppers, my daughter and myself overheard this 
morning the conclusion of a conversation between you 
and one of my servants regarding some birds that float 


about upon the streain §,and the few words that fell from 


you on that occasion breathed a spirit which gave me too 
” strong a temptation to be resisted of secking your ac- 


quaintance, even at the risk of intruding upon the calm 


and tranquil solitude which you, who are, doubtless, a 
denizen of cities and courts, seek, in all probability, 


when you venture into the country.” 


“It could be no intrusion, sir,” replied his guest ; 

- “and let me assure you that,in forbidding me to shoot 
the wild fowl on the stream, your servant imposed upon 
Those birds have been a sort 


me no hard condition. 
of companions tome during my sport for these two or 


three years past, and I should never have thought of 
- injuring them; but would still less have wished to do 


so when I knew that you took a pleasure and an inter- 
est in them.” 
“They are associated with past happiness,” said Sir 


Walter ; “and, though I believe it is foolish to cling to 
things which‘ only awaken regret, yet I confess I do 
a pleasure, a sad pleasure, perhaps, in seeing 
” 


take 
them. 


“J cannot but think,” replied his guest, “that there 
fur sweeter than all our every-day en- 
. joyments. The only real pleasures that 1 myself now 

possess are in memories, because my only attachments 


are with the past.” : 


* You are very young to say so, sir,” answered Sir 


‘Walter ; “ you must, at an early age, have broken many 
sweet ties.” 


“But one,” replied Langford ; “ for, through life, I 
have,had but one, that between mother anda son; but, 


~ of course, it broke with the greater pain from being the 
‘ one. 
“ And your father?” demanded Sir Walte,, 


“I never knew him,” replied the stranger; and, see- 
ing that the conversation might grow painful, Sir Wal 
ter Herbert dropped it; and, turning to his daughter, 

_, ‘presented the stranger to her, which he had neglected 


to do before. - 


|and, certainly, it produced a slight degree 
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It might be that, as the old knight did so, the remem- 
brance of what had passed not long before, regardi 
the beautiful girl to whom he was now introduced, ca 
edthe colour rather more brightly into Langford’s face ; 
of embarrass- 
ment in his manner, which he had never felton such an 
occasion before. She was, certainly, very beautiful,and 
that beauty ofa very peculiar cast. It was the bright 
and sunshiny, united with the deep and touching, Her 
skin. was clear and exquisitely feir; her lips full, but 
beautifully formed; the brow brvad and white ; and the 
eyes of that soft peculiar hazel, which, when fringed 
with long black lashes, perhaps is more expressive than 
anyother colour, The hair, which was very full and 
luxuriant, was of a brown—several shades lighter than 
Langford’s own—soft and glossy as sill, and catching 
a golden gleam in all the prominent lights. She was 
not tall, but her form was perfectly well proportioned, 
and every full and rounded limb was replete with grace 
and symmetry. 

Langford’s slight embarrassment wore off in a mo- 
ment, and the conversation turned upon more general 
themes than those with which it begun. Sir Walter 
and his daughter, from the few words they had heard in 
the morning, undoubtedly expected to find in their guest 
high and kindly feelings, and that grace, too, which 
such feelings always affords to the demeanour and con- 
versation of those who possess them. But they found 
much more than they had expected; a rich and culti- 
vated mind, great powers of conversation, much spark- 
ling variety of idea, and an inexhaustible fund of expe- 


they themselves, if not ignorant, had but a slight know]- 
edge, and which he had gained apparently by travel- 
ling far and Jong in foreign countries, and by mingling 
with many classes and descriptions of men. There 
were few subjects on which he could not speak: and on 
whatever he did speak, there was something more dis- 
played than mere ordinary judgement. ‘The heart had 
its part as well as the understanding, and a bright and 
playful imagination linked the two together. 

» Had Sir Walter Herbert ana his daughter felt inclin- 
ed to be distant and reserved towards the stranger whom 
they had invited, they could not have maintained such 
a demeanour long ; for he was one of those who applied 
for admittance to every door of the human heart, and 
was sure to find some entrance; but when, on the con- 
trary, they ‘were predisposed to like und esteem him, 
even the first slight chilness of new acquaintance was 
speedily done away ; and, ere he had been an hour in 
the house, the reciprocation of feeling and ideas had 
made them far more intimate with him than with many 
persons whom they had known for long and uninter- 
rupted years. 

Music was talked of, and painting, and sculpture; 
and in each Langford, without affecting the tone of a 
connoisseur, displayed that knowledge which is gained 
{rather by a deep feeling for all that is fine and beauti- 
ful than from an experimental acquaintance with the 
arts themselves. He had heard Lulli, and had been pre- 
sent when some of his most celebrated compositions had 
been first performed ; and, though he talked not of the 
scientific accuracy of this piece of music or of that, he 
spoke with enthusiasm of the effect which each produ- 
ced upon the mind; of what feelings they called up; 
whether they soothed, or inspired, or touched, or sad- 
dened, or elevated. 

Then, again, when the conversation turned to the 
sculpture or the painting of Florence or of Rome, he did 
not, perhaps he could not, use the jargon of connoisseurs ; 
he did not speak of breadth, and juice,.und contour, but 


what were the sensations produced in his bosom, and in 
the bosoms of others whom he had known, by the Venas, 
or the Appollo, or the Laocoon, or the works of Raphael, 
or Guido, or Titian, or Michael Angelo. In‘short, he 
dwelt upon that part of the subject which referred to 
the mind, the imagination, or the heart ; and in regard 
to which all those who ‘heard him could go along with 
him, feeling, comprehending, and enjoying all he spuke 
of or described. 

Alice Herbert, though she was not learned in such 


ed. In the seclusion in which she dwelt, the ordinary 
household duties ofa young Englishwoman ‘of that 
period had not been enough for her; and her find had 
been oceupied with much and various reading, with 
music, as it was then known and taught, and with 
drawing; though in the latter art she had received no 
instruction but from her mother, who had acquired it 
herself while in exile at the court.of France. Her fa- 
ther, also, had some taste in and much fecling for the 
arts, and she joined eagerly in the conversation between 
him and Langford, often leading it, with the sportive 
eagerness of a young and enthusiastic mind, to a thou- 
sand collateral subjects, which constantly elicited from 


nius. 

She listened, well pleased; something more than 
well pleased, struck and surprised: and from that night’s 
interview she bore away matter for deep thought and 
meditation; the most favourable effect that man can 
produce when he wishes to make un impression on the 
heart of woman, 

Did Langford seek to produce such an effect? Per- 
haps not; or, most likely, he would not have succeeded 
so well; but he was pleased himself; he, too, was struck 
and surprised; and, carried away by his own feelings, 
he took unconscicusly the best means of interesting hers. 

But the interview ended not so soon; and they had 
scarcely sat down to the evening meal when a fourth 
person was added to the party. He came in unan- 
nounced, and seemed to be a familiar and a favoured 
guest. Young, handsome, and prepossessing, with a 
frank and noble countenance, an air full of ease and 
grace, and an expression in some degree thoughtful 
rather than sad, his coming, and the hour and manner 
in which he came, seemed to Henry Langford a warn- 
ing that, if there were a daydream dawning in his bo- 
som in regard to the sweet girl by whom he sat, it 
would be better to extinguish it at once. But feelings 
such as he had never experienced before came across 
his bosom; an eager and irritable anxiety, an inclina- 
tion to retire into himself, and to watch the conduct of 
those around him; a tendency, whether he would or 
not, to be ungracious, not alone towards the stranger, 
but towards all; such were the strange and new sensa- 
tions which he experienced. ‘There is no st: in- 
dication of a new passion having begun to take a hold 
of our heart, than a change in our ordinary sensations 
in regard to things apparently trifling. Langford was 
a great inquisitor of his own bosom, and by that inquisi- 
tion had, through life, saved himself from much pain. 
The examination in the present instance was made in a 
minute ; and, before the stranger had come round, and 
had been introduced to himself, he had asked his own 
heart more than one keen question. He had demanded 
why he felt displeased at any addition to their party at 

2 


rience and information regarding many things whereof 


he told of how he had been affected by the sight, of 


things, yet had a natural taste which was not uncultivat- 


their new companion remarks full ‘of freshness and of 


all; why he felt dispdsed to deny to the stranger those 
graces of person and manner which he certainly pos- 
sessed, and which were at once discernible; why he 
watched so eagerly the manner in which Sir Walter 
received him; why he gazed so intently upon Alice 
Herbert's cheek, to see if the telltale blood.would rise 
up in it, and betray any secret of the heart. He asked 
himself all these questions in a moment, and suddenly 
felt that he had been dreaming; ay, dreaming swect 
dreams without knowing it. He-banished them ina 
moment. 

Sir Walter received the stranger kindly and famil. 
iarly, though with a slight degree of stateliness, which 
was from time to time obsérvable in his demeanbur to 
all. It was a stateliness evidently not natural to him, 
for his character was frank and kindly; and this, per- 
haps, was the only little piece of affectation that shaded 
—for it did not stain—a mind all gentleness, and 
warmth, and affection. He shook hends warmly with 
the young man, called him Edward, and suffered him 
to go round to shake hands with his daughter before he 
introduced him to their guest. While he did speak 
with Alice Herbert we have said that Langford’s eye 
was fixed upon her cheek. It betrayed nothing, how- 
ever: the colour varied not by a shade; and, though 
the lips smiled and the eye sparkled as she welcomed 
him, there was no agitation to be remarked. 

Langford was accustomed to read other hearts as 
well as his own, end the traslation he put upon the in- 
dications he belield was, not that there was no love be- 
tween the stranger and Alice Herbert, but that the pe- 
riod of emotion was past. He was not usually an un- 
skilful reader of hearts; but in interpreting that book 
it is necessary to take care that no pussion in our own 
breast puts a false gloze upon the text. Whether such 
was the case in the present instance will be seen here- 
afler ; but, at all events, the knowledge Langford speed- 
ily obtained of what his own feelings might become 
taught him to regulate and restrain them, He resolved 
that the coming of the stranger should produce no 
change in his demeanour; that he would not forget 
the suavity of his manner, or let any one around remark 
an alteration which to them would be unaccountable, 
and which he never could have an opportunity of ex- 
 plaining. 

After having given his visiter an opportunity of speak- 
ing for a moment to his daughter, Sir Walter Herbert 
introduced him to Captain Langford, saying, “ Captain 
Langford, Lord Harold, the son of our good neighbour 
on the hill, Edward, Captain Langford, one whom | 
know you will esteem.” 

Langford gazed upon the new guest carnestly ; but, 
whatever were his first thoughts, his mind almost im- 
mediately reverted to Lord Harold’s situation in regard 
to Alice Herbert, ‘The words in which the young no- 
bleman’s introduction to himself was couched, even 
more than what he had seen before, made him say in 
his own heart, “ The matter is settled. Idle dreams ! 
idle dreams! I thought I had held imagination with a 
stronger rein.” 

Lord Harold unslung his sword, and, giving it to one 
of the servants to hang it up behind the door, he sat 
down to supper with the party, and the conversation 
was renewed. The new guest looked at Langford more 
than once with a keen and scrutinizing expression, 
though his countenance was not of a cast with which 
that expression suited, the natural one being of a’ frank 
and open character, with somewhat of indecision about 
the mouth, but an air of sternness, perhaps of fierceness, 
upon the brow. There was nothing in it, however, 
either very shrewd or penetrating ; but, nevertheless, 
such a look was not uncalled for ; for, the moment that 
Langford resumed his seat afler bowing to Lord Harold 
on their introduction, he turned deadly pale.and remain- 
ed so for several minutes. 

It might be that there was a struggle going on 
within to overcome himself, which none of those present 
knew or understood ; but the outward expression there- 
of was quite sufficient to call the attention of the whole 
-party ; and it was, as we have said, some time before 
he had sufficiently mastered himself to resume the con- 
versation with spirit. Even when he did so, there was 
atone of sadness mingled with it, which rendered it 
quite different from what it had been before. It was 
no longer the gay, the sparkling, the playful. It was 
nolonger the mountain current, rushing over a clear 
and vuried bed, now eddying round every larger object 
in its course, now rippling brightly over the pebbles, 
which it seemed to gild as it flowed among them ; but 
it had become a deep stream, strong, powerful, and, 
though still clear and rapid, yet calm, and shady, and 
dark, from its very depth. 

Lord Harold took. ‘his part in the conversation well 
and gracefully. A high education and an early ac- 
quaintance with the court, which had polished but not 
spoiled him, acting upon a heart originally good, feel- 
ing, and generous, had improved what powers of mind 
he possessed as far as possible. [His talents. were, how- 
cver, evidently inferior to,those of Langford; and 
though he himself, apparenly, was as much struck with 
‘the charm of the other’s conversation as either Sir Wal- 
ter or his daughter had been, yet he felt he was far sur- 
passed by the new guest at the Manor House; and be-, 
sides that sensation, which is in itself a heavy burden 
to be borne by those wlio seek to please, there was an 
indeseribable something in Langford’s presence which 
put a restraint upon him, and even made him bend 
down his glance before that of the stranger. It was 
late before any one prepared to depurt, and the first who 
did so was Langford. He took leave of Sir Walter 
wish graceful thanks for his hospitality and kindness, 
and the old knight expressed a hope that they should 
see him several times again before he left the country ; 
adding, * Of course you do not mean to limit your 
angling to one day.” ; 

“I really do not know,” replied Langford, with a 
somewhat melancholy smile; ‘I may be summoned 
to the capital at a moment’s notice; but at all events, I 
shall not fail to pay my respects here before I go. 1 
will take your hint, Sir Walter, as a permission to con- 
tinue my depredations on the trout.” 

“ As often and as much as you please,” rejoined the 
old knight. “ The stream, as faras my manor extends, 
shall always contribute to your sport.” 

“I hope,” said Lord Harold, taking a step forward 
with graceful courtesy, “that Captain Langford will 
not make Sir Walter’s manor the boundary. Our land’s 
march, and the stream which flows on beyond, my fa. 
ther will make as much at his service as that in Sir 
Walter’s property is already.” 

Langford thanked him, though somewhat coldly ; 
| but, after he had taken leave of Miss Herbert, he turned 
to Lord Harold, and advanced as if to shake hands with 
him ; then suddenly seemed to recollect himself, and, 
wishing him good-night in a more distant manner, left 
the apartment. 

Lord Harold remained behind for nearly an hour, 
and the conversation naturally rested on him who had 


just left them, The young nobleman praised him with 


sprang more’ 
from candour and the determination to do justice than 


a sort of forced praise, whieh evidently 


from really liking him. Sir Walter spoke of him warm. 
ly and enthusiastically, declaring he had seldom met 
any one at all equal to hiin. ’ Alice Herbert said Tittle, 
but what she did say was very nearly an echo of her 
father’s opinion, After his character, his appearance, hig 
manners, and his talents had been discussed, hig 
state of fortune and history became the subjects of con. 
jecture. Lord Harold was surprised when he heard 
that the Knight of Moorhurst had invited an unknown 
angler to his table, and had introduced him to his datgh. 
ter; and, though he said nothing, yet Sir Walter mark. 
ed the expression of his countenance, and was some- 
what nettled that the young man, even in thought, 
should comment on his conduct. 

Lord Harold, however, soon obliterated any evil im. 
pression from the mind of the kind hearted old knight ; 
and, turning the conversation to other things, his spirits 
seemed to rise after Langford was gone, and he found 
opportunity of whispering a word or two in Alice Her. 
tbert’s ear. Whatever words those were, they seemed 
to take her much by surprise, for she started, turned 
pale, then coloured highly ; and, after a few minutes 
passed in what seemed uneasy silence, she rose and re. 
tired to rest. Lord Harold gazed for a moment or two 
upon the ground, then looked earnestly at Sir Walter, as 
if there had been something in his mind that he would 
fain have spoken ; but, in the end, apparently irresolute, 
he took down his sword, gave orders to a sérvant to 
have his horse brought round, and, taking leave of the 
good knight, mounted and galloped away, followed by 
two attendants, 

‘The moon had just gone down, but the night was 
clear, and the heavens sparkling with a thousand stars. 
Lord Harold’s way lay through some thick woods for 
about two miles, and then descended suddenly to the 
bank of the stream, where the trees fell away and left 
the bright waters wandering on through a soft meadow. 
As the young nobleman issued forth from among the 
plantations, he saw a tall dark figure standing by the 
river, with the arms crossed upon the chest ,and the eyes 
apparently bent upon the waters. ‘[he sound of the 
horses’ feet caused the stranger to turn ; and, although 
the darkness of the night prevented Lord Harold from 
distinguishing his features, the whole form and air at 
once showed him that it was Langford. He wished him 
good-evening a3; he passed in a courteous tone, and 
was pulling up his horse to add some common obser- 
vation; but Lanford did not seem to recogrise him; 
and, merely wishing him “ Good-night,” in answer 
to his salutation, turned away and walked down the 
stream. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tere has scarcely been a poet or a prose writer, in 
any country or in any tongue, who has not first declared 
that there is nothing like love, and then attempted to 
liken it to something. ‘The truth is that fine essence 
is compounded of so many swect things, that, though 
we may find some resemblance to this or that peculiar 
quality, which forms a part, we shall find nothing which 
can compare with the whole ; nothing so bright, nothing 
so sweet, nothing so entrancing, nothing so ennobling ; 
must we add, nothing so rare? Every fool and every 
villain impudently fancies that he can love, without 
knowing that his very nature renders it impossible to 
him. Every libertine and every debauchee talks of 
love, without knowing that he has destroyed, in hisown 
bosom, the power of comprehending what love is; that 
he has shut down and battened the pure fountain that 
can never be opened again. Every one who can feel a 
part of love—and that, in general, the coarser part—be- 
lieves that he has the high privilege of loving ; as 
though a man were to drink the mere lees, and call it 
wine. Ohno! How infinite are the qualities requi- 
site cach giving strength, and vigour, and fire to the 
other! ‘There inust be a pure and noble heart, capable 
of every generous and every ardent feeling ; there must 
be a grand and comprehensive mind, able to form and 
receive every elevated thought and fine idea; there 
must be a warm and vivid imagination, to sport with, 
and coinbine, and brighten every beautiful theme of fan- 
cy; there must be a high and anearthly soul, giving 
the spirit’s intensity to the earthly passion. Even when 
allthis is done, it is but a sweet melody ; the harmony 
is incomplete, till there be another being tuned alike, 
and breathing, not similar, but responsive tones. ‘Then, 
and not till then, there may be love. Man, lay thy 


fhand upon thy heart, and ask thyself, “Is it not so 


with me?” If so, happy, thrice and fully happy art 
thou. Ifnot, strive that it may be so; for, rightly felt, 
the most ennobling of all earthly impulses is love. 

The night that we have seen commence passed over 
not tranquilly to any of the party which had been as- 
sembled at the Manor House, Alice Herbert laid her 
sweet limbs down on the couch which had so often 
trought her calm soft slumbers, but it was long ere she 
closed her eyes; and, before she did so, there dropped 
from them some tears, Sir Walter lay upon his bed 
and thought, and a single sentence will show the sub- 
ject of his meditation. “ Poor boy,” he said, in a low 
tone, afier thinking long, “ he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment.” 

Lord Harold tossed in feverish anxiety ; and for many 
an hour Langford cooled his burning brow by the night 
air on the banks of the stream. Day was tast dawning, 
when he prepared to return to the inn; but, ere he had 
crossed the bridge, a boy of ten years of age or there 
about, with fair curling hair and a sunny countenance, 
crossed his path, saying quickly, “ My master waits to 
speak with you.” ‘ 

“ Where is he, Jocelyn ?” demanded Langford. 

“In the thick wood in the manor park,” replied the 
boy, “just above the stream ; but I will show you.” 

“Go on !” said Langford ; and they were both soon 
hidden by the trees, 

The park of the old Manor House, in its laying out 
and arrangement, resembled the period of our tale; 
that is to say, it lay between two epochs, ‘There was 
still, in the neighbourhood of the house, the old trim 
flower-garden, with its rows of sombre yew-trecs; 
there was also that more magnificent kind of billiard- 
table in which our robust ancestors used to take delight, 
the bowling-green; there were also several long alleys 
of pine and beech, carried as far as the inequality of the 
ground would permit; but then, beyond that again, 
came the park scenery, in which we now delight; the 
deep wood, the dewy lawns, the old unpruned trees, with 
every here and there a winding walk, cut neatly among 
the old roots and stems, and taking advantage of all the 
most beautiful points of view. But we will dwell oa 
such matters no longer ; it is with pictures of the hu- 
man heart that we have to do, 

The dew was still upon the turfin the bowling-greea 
and in the Jong grassy walks of the flower-garden when 
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‘days and enjoyed, as much as ever poet or painter aid, 
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— 
Alice Herbert came forth to take her morning ramble 
alone. She was fond of tasting the fresh air of the early 


the varied lights and shades cast by the rising sun over 
the world ; lights and shades like the fitful visions of 
qur boyhood, when the rising sun of life renders all 
the shadows longer and deeper, and the brightness 
doubly bright, In these morning expedition, when 
she went forth to enrich one hour of her young life with 
treasures from: the bosom of nature—treasures which 
she stored up, hardly knowing that she did s0, to be 
employed, long after they were gained, in decorating” 
and embellishing all her being —there was scarecly an y- 
thing that met her eye, or any sound that met her car, 
that was not marked and thought of}; examined and 
commented upon; played with, embellished, and illus- 
trated by her rich and poctical imagination. The flat- 
tering butterfly that passed before her was not remark- 
ed for the beauty of its colouring alone; but fancy 
found in it an image of a thousand other things; the 
nind moralized upon it, and the heart took the lesson 
home. The clouds even, the slow fanciful clouds, as, 
writhing themselves into strange shapes, they floated 
over the spring sky, sweeping lightly with their blue 
shadows the soft bosom of the earth, gave equal food 
for imagination, and induced manifold trains of thought ; 


and in the lark’s clear melody the ear of Alice Herbert + 


heard something more than merely sweet sounds: her 
heart joined in. his anthem; her thoughts took the mu- 
sical tone of his sweet song ; and her spirit rose upom 
his wings towards the gates of heaven. 

It often happened that, in these walks, her father bore 
her company, and it was always a joy and satisfaction 
to her when he did so; for between father and daughter 
there was that perfect reciprocity of feeling that made 
it delightful to her to be able to pour forth in his ear all 
the thoughts that sprang up from her heart; and to 
hear, as she leancd clinging to his arm, all the sweet 
and gentle, the simple, but strong-minded and noble 
ideas which the face of nature suggested to her father’s 
fancy. ‘To him she would listen well pleased, though 
many a creature of the great world might have scoffed 
at the simplicity of the words he uttered, To him she 
would tell all she herself felt; for never, from her child- 
hood upward, had her father checked the confidence of 
his child, even by a laugh at her young ignorance. 

Thus, when she came down in the morning to go 
out, she would pause for a moment at her father's door 
to hear if he were stirring. If there were sounds within, 
she would knock gently foradmisrion ; if there were no 
sounds, she would pass on her way. This morning her 
father was still sleeping when she came firth, for he 
had passed a somewhat restless night, and she went on 
alone with perhaps a more grave and thoughtful air 
than usual. She lingered for some moments in the 
flower-garden ; and then, with a slow step took her 
way up the gravel-walk which led into oné of the park 
paths, running along through the woods which crowned 
the bank above the stream, 

The path she followed was like a varied but a pleas- 
ant life, now emerging into full sunshine as it approach- 
ed the edge of the bank, now dipping down into cool 
and contemplative shadow as it wound in again among 
the trees, now softly rising, now gently descending, but 
never so rapidly as to hurry the breath or to hasten the 
footsteps. It was broad, too, and even; airy and free. 
Along this, then, she wandered, casting off, as she went, 
the slight degree of melancholy’ that at first shaded her, 
and turning her mind to its usual subjects of contem- 
plation. She thus proceeded for more than a mile, and 
had turned to go back again to the house, when, as she 
approached a spot where another path joined that 
which she was following, she suddenly heard quick 
footsteps coming towards her, 

The mind has often, in such cases, rapid powers of 
combination, seeming almost to reach intuition; and 
though Alice Herbert had no apparent means of aseer- 
taining who was the person that approached, yet she 
instantly turned pale, and became, for a moment, a 
good deal agitated. With woman’s habitual mastery 
over her own emotions, however, she recovered herself 
almost immediately, and was walking on as calmly as 
before, when Lord Harold, as she had expected, joined 
her in her walk. 

“ Good-morning, Alice,” he said; “ I have just seen 
your father, and have come out to meet you.” 

“Good-morning, Edward,” was her answer. “ You 
must have been-early up to be over here so soon, But, 
as my father has risen, let us go in to breakfast.” 

“Nay, stay with me a moment, Alice,” soid the 
young man; “ it is but seldom that I have a few min- 
utes alone with you !” 

Alice made no reply, but continued on her way to- 
wards the house, with her eyes cast down and her 
cheek a little pale. Lord Harold at length took her 
hand and detained her gently, saying, “* Nay, Alice, you 
must stay; I have your father’s permission for keeping 
you a little longer ; though I fear, Alice, from what I 
see, that I shall keep you here in vain. Alice,” he add- 
ed, afler making an attempt to command his foclings, 
“dear Alice, did you mark the few words I said to you 
last night ?” 

Alice Herbert paused for a moment, and one might 
have heard her heart beating, so greatly was she agi- 
tated; but at length, evidently exerting a strong effort 
of resolution, she looked up and replied, “I did mark 
them, Edward, and they gave me very great pain, and I 
have been grieved about them ever since.” 

“Why, why?” demanded Lord Harold, eagerly ; 
“why should they give you pain, when it is in your 
own power to render them, for me at least, the happiest 
words that ever were spoken; and to give me an op- 
portunity of devoting my whole life to make you happy 
in return ?” 

“It is not in my own power, Edward,” replied Alice, 
firmly but gently, not attempting to withdraw the hand 
‘that Lord Harold still held, but leaving it in his, cold, 
tranquil, ungiven, though unresisting ; “ it is not in my 
own power.” 

“Then am I go very distasteful to you,” he exclaim- 
ed, sorrowfully, “ that no attention, no pains, no affec- 
tion, no time can make you regard me with complais- 
ance ” 

Alice was pained. “Indeed, indeed, Edward, you 
do me wrong,” she said, “ You are not distasteful to 
me. I do regard you with complaisance. You know 
that your society is anything but disagreeable to me; 
but yet I cannot love you as you ought to be loved, as 
you have a right to be loved; nor can any attention, 
nor any kindness whieh you could show me, nor any 
time, make a difference in this respect. We have 

known each other from our childhood. You have 
shown me every degree of ircness, every sort of 
tention that any one can show. You have gained my 
esteem wud my regards I have always felt towards you 
almost as a sister; and perliips thot very feeling may 
have proyented me from feeling mure.” 


Told, earnestly ; -**+hear me, hear me patiently; for re- 
member, | am pleading for something more tlian life ; 
for the whole happiness of li! You say you have re- 
garded me as a brother, that you esteem me, that you 
do not dislike mnvy- society; were I to beesme your hus. 
band, might not these feelings grow warmer, stronger?” 

“They might or they might not,” answered Alice; 
“ but, Edward, E «must not, I cannot, I will not put them 
to thetést. There is but one thing will ever induce me 
to marry any san; loving him deeply, strongly, and 
entirely ; loving him with my whole heart.” 

Al “And is there such a man?” demanded Lord 
arold, suddenly, and at'thegame time fixing his eyes 
keenly upon hed: 

Alice lifted hers in return, full, but somewhat re- 
proachfully to his countenance, “ Edward,” she said, 
“that is a question you have no right to put! How. 
ever,” she added, after a moment’s pause, “because we 
have been companions from our childhood, because I do 
really esteem you, I will answer your question. There 
is no one who has such a hold on me; and, till I mect 
with such, I will mever marry any one.” 

“Then, then, dear Alice, there is yet hope !” he ex- 
claimed. 

“You construe what I have said very wrongly,” she 
replied, “Do not! oh! do not, Lord Harold, by taking 
word: of kindness for words of encouragement, force 
me to speak that harshly which 1 would soften as much 
as may be.” 

“ Nay, Alice,”? answered Lord Harold, “ your lesson 
comes rather late to produce any benefit to me. I fear 
that I may have mistaken, before now, words and acts 
of mere kindness for words and acts of encouragement. 
I have—I acknowledge it—I have entertained hopes ; 
I have thought that Alice sometimes smiled upon me.” 

“Now, Edward, for the first time since } have known 
you,” replied Alice, “you are ungenerous, you are un- 
kind, Brought up together from childhood, seeing each 
other constantiy, looking upon you almost as a brother, 
esteeming, as I acknowledge I esteem you, I could but 
act as have acted. Has there been any change in my 
conduct towards you from what that conduct was five, 
six, or seven years ago? Ouglit there to have been 
any change in myy conduct towards you till I knew 
that there was a change in your feelings towards me? 
Would you not have been the first to accuse me of 


L caprice, of unkindness, of forgetfulness of old regard and 


early friendship? Oh! Edward, why should anything 
thus come to interrupt such friendship? to bring a cold- 
ness over such regard ?” 

“Pardon me, pardon me, Alice,” said Lord Harold; 
“I was wrong to refer to my hoes; but I meant not 
to say that you had willingly given them encourage- 
ment; I meant rather to excuse myself for entertaining 
them than to blame you. Blame you I did not, I could 
not. All that you have done has been gentle and right. 
Do not, then, Alice, do not let anything which has 
passed today interrupt our friendship, or bring, as you 
say, coldness over your regurd for me. Let me still 
see you as heretofore ; let me still be to you as a friend, 
asa brother, ‘There is no knowing what change may 
take place in the human heart, what sudden accidents 
may plant in it feelings which were not there before. 
Some good chance may thus befriend me; some happy 
circumstance may awaken new feclings in your heart.” 
“T cannot suffer you to deceive yourself,” she said. 
“ Such will néver be the case. It would be cruel of me, 
it would be wrong both to myself and you, could I suf- 
fer you to think I should ehange. Oh no! This can- 
not have taken so strong a hold of you as not to be 
governable by your reason. I shall ever esteem you, 
E-dward, | shali ever be your friend, bat 1 can be nothing 
mre; and let me beseech you to use your powers of 
mind, which are great, to overcome feelings which can 
only make you unhappy, and grieve me to hear that 
you entertain them.” 

She spoke in a manner, in a tone that left no hope ; 
but, though he had become deadly pale, he seemed now 
to have made up his mind to his fate. “ Fear not, 
Alice,” hesaid, “ fear not! Whatever I suffer you shall 
hear no more of it. Love you, Alice, I shall ever, to 
the last day of my life; but trouble you with that love 
will Ino more. ‘There is only one thing I have to re- 
quest ; ard that I do from no idle motive of selfish van- 
ity, from no fear of being pointed at and pitied by our 
friends as Alice Herbert's rejected lover, but from mo- 
tives of some importance to all, Do not Iet it be known 
that such words have passed between us as have been 
spoken this day.” 

“You cannot suppose me capable of speaking such 
a thing atall,” cried Alice, both mortified and surprised. 
“Ohno!” he said ; “I mean to ask that it may re- 
main a secret even from my father,” 

“ With your own father,” said Alice, “ you must, of 
course, deal as you please; but with mine—” 

“ Yours knows my object in coming to-day already,” 
imterrupted Lord Harold, “and must, of course, know 
the result, Mine has given his fullest consent, upon 
my honour, to my seeking your hand. All I ask is 
that he may not know I have sought it, and it has 
been refused. Let me visit here as usual; let me—” 
“T had heard,” said Alice, “that you were going up 
to London. Why mot do so at once?” 

“I will,” he answered ; “[ will, But that will only 
be for a few days ; and, at my return, there must be no 
difference, Alice. Promise me that; promise, if but for 
the sake of early friendship, for the sake of childish 
companionship.” 

“Well,” she said, after a moment’s pause, “ well ; 
but there must be no mistaking, Edward.’ 

He looked pained. —“* Do not suppose, Alice,” he re- 
plied, “that I have any ungenerous object. When I 
ask this favour, I ask it for your sake as well as my 
own! You must mot ask me how or why, but trust 
me.” 

“T will” she said, “I-will! I have always found 
you honourable and generous; but, indced, let me say, 
without thinking me unkind, that for your own sake, 
with such feelings as you possess towards me, it were 
better to be here as Little as may be till you have con- 
quered them,” 
*¢ That will never be, Alice,” he answered; “that 
will never be, It is enough that you shall never hear 
more of them, But here comes Silly John, as people 
eall hii,” he added, bitterly. “It is fit that a fool 
should break off a conversation begun with such mad 
and silly hope as mime! Let us go back to the manor, 
Alice; we shall never get rid of him.” 

‘Fhe person who tkwus interrupted the painfal-inter- 
view between Lord Flarold and Alies Herbert was one 
of” a class now much more rarely scen than in those 
timmes. There were, it is true, even then, hospitals and 
asylums for the insane, but they were few ; and Silly 
Jeohn, as he was called, was not one of those whom the 


confinement, He was perfectly harmless, though olen 
very annoying; and the malady of the brain under 


“Nay, but, Alice, still hevs nic 2? replied Lord Ha- 


} 


which li suffered was rather an aberration of intellect 


3 


men of that day would over have dreamed of putting in| 


than the complete loss of judgment. It went a great 
deal farther, indeed, than in the case of the half saved, 


of rare learning and excellent’ thought, The Doctor. “He 
was decidedly insane upon many points; and upon all, 
rthe intellect, if not weak, was wandering and ‘unsettled. 
His real name was John Graves: he had been usher in 
a small school, and, consequently, was not without a 
portion of learning, such as it was; but his great oe 
sion was for music and poetry. the one would call him 
into a state of sad though tranqnil silence; the very 
name of the other would excite him to an alarming 
pitch of loquacity, Withal, he was not without a cer- 
tain degree of shrewdness in sdme matters} and, what 
was still more singular and apparently anomalous, his 
memory of events and dates was peculiarly strong, and 
his adherence to truth invariable. 

He now approached Alice and her companion with a 
quick step, dressed in an old wide coat of philomot 
colour, with a steeple-crowned hat, which had seen the 
wars of the great rebellion, rusty and battered, but still 
whole, and decorated with two cock’s feathers which 
he had torn himself from the tail of some lackless 
chanticleer. His gray worsted hose were darned with 
many a colour; and in bis lean but muscular hand he 
carried a strong cudgel, which steadied his steps; being 
slightly lame in the right leg. When he had come 
within a few fect of the lady and her suiter, he stopped 
directly in the path, so that they could not pass without 
going among the trees; and, for a moment or two, 
looked intently in both their faces, with his small gray 
eyes peering into theirs, and his large head leaning 
considerably to the side, so as to bring the heavy ashy 
features quite out of the nataral line. 

“ Well, John, what do you want 7” demanded Alice, 
who had been familiar with the sight of the poor man 
from her childhood, “Is there anything 1 can do for 
yon ?” 


the man. “Only take care of your sweet self, lady. I 
came up to be at the conference ; wherever there is a 
conference, there am I; and I heard you and Harold 
talking when I was on the other side of the bushes; 
and now, lo! the conference seems over.” 
» “It is so for to-day, at least, John,” replied Lord 
‘Harold; “ so now let us pass, my good man.” 
* Call me not good, Haro!d,” he replied. 

“There yet was good but one 

That trod this cold earth’s breast, 

And now to heaven he’s gone 

For our eternal rest.’ 
But you see I was right, Harold. They call me silly, 
but I am not silly in matters of love. 1 told you how 
it would be this morning as you crossed the bridge.” 

“ My good man, { heard you say something,” replied 
the young nobleman, “ but what I did not know.” 

“ You should have listened, then,” replied the mad- 
man, ‘* Always listen when any one speaks to you ! 
Did you not learn that at school? Always listen, espe- 
cially to the masters. Now, if you had listened, you 
would have heard : I told you she would not have you.” 

Lord Harold turned red, and Alice felt for him; but 
he replied, good-hum » as they walked on with 
the madman following them, “ I rather imagine, John, 
you have been listening to some purpose.” . 

* No, I have not been listening, but I heard,” replied 
the madman; “and two other puirs of ears did the 
same,” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Lord Harold ; “ and who might 
they be ?”” 

“Ob, the fox and the dog !” replied Silly John, in a 
rambling way. “The fox and the dog, to be sure. The 
dog wanted to go away when you came, but the fox 
would not let him, saying, that if they stirred they 
would be heard and seen, and then folks would wonder 
what they eame there for so early of a morning; was 
not that a cunning fox! But I could have told him 
what they both came there for, if I had liked; but that 
would never do.” 

“ And, pray, what was the dog’s name ?” demanded 
Lord Harold, in a quiet tone, well knowing that an ap- 
pearance of curiosity would often set their half-witted 
companion rambling to different subjccts from that 
which had before engaged him. 

“ Oh, every dog has a name,” replied the madman ; 
“ but they change their names as well as men and wo- 
men, Harold. Now this dog’s name was once Lion, 
and it is now Trusty, and to-morrow it may be Lord. 
I have known dogs have twenty names in their lives. 
God help us! we are queer creatures! and, talking of 
dogs, I had a dog when I was second master at Upping- 
ton school,” and so he rambled on, 

There was now no stopping him or recalling him to 
the subject; and he followed Alice and Lord Harold, 
keeping close to the side of the latter, and talking in- 
cecssantly, but now so deeply engaged in the wild and 
disordered stream of his own thoughts, that, taking ne 
farther notice of the conversation which the young no- 
bleman renewed with his fair companion, and continued 
with a low voice till they reaehed the house, he went 
on volubly, touching upon a thousand subjects, and dart- 
ing after every collateral idea that was suggested by a 
chance word spoken even by himself. 


CHAPTER V. 

Te day which we have begun im the last chapter 
passed over without any other event of importance. 
Lord Harold left Alice at the door of the house, mounted 
his horse, and departed. Alice comnvunicated to her 
father all that had taken place, and found him more 
grieved than she had expected, but not at all surprised. 
‘The angler was again seen fishing in the stream as the 
first shadows of evening began to fall; but his efforts 
were not so successful as before, and he retired early 
to rest. 

The following morning was again a bright one; too 
bright, indeed, for his sport; and in the course of the 
forenoon Langford made his appearance at the Manor 
House, and paid a lengthened visit. At first he found 
only Sir Walter Herbert at home; but the visiter seem- 
ed to enjoy his eonversation much, and the good eld 
knight suffered it to be sufliciently evident that the 
society of his new acquaintance was anything but disa- 
grceable to him, Jn the course of half an hour, however, 
Alice Herbert herself appeared ; and nut only did Lang- 
ford’s eye light up with pleasure, but the conversation, 
which had before been of somewhat.a grave, if not of 
a sad cast, instantly, as if by magic, became bright and 
sparkling, like the dark woods in the fairy tale, whieh, 
by a stroke of the enchanter’s wand, are c to 
crystal palace: and illuminated gardens. Alice, without 
knowing what had passed before, felt that hor presence 
had produced a change. She felt, too, that her souety 
had an influence upon Langford ; that it eled furth 
and brought into activity the treasures aud capabilities 
o! his mind ; end, if truth must be spokon, it was not 


unpleasant to her to feel that such was the case. ~ 


in that most beautiful of biographies, that quintessence }i 


“ No, Mistress Alice; no, my pretty maid!” replied | place 


We may go further still, and look a little deeper into 
her heart.” Her acquaintante with Lan 


with Henry Langford ; nor, indeed, 8) rapidly to become 
in love with any one on the face of the earth, .She-was: 
| capable of deep, and intense, and ardent feeling, and the — 
depths of her heart were full of warm affections, 


Langford; but had she wot kuown him, it is possible, 
barely possible, that, though she would not have actept- 
ed Lord Harold at onec, she might, as many a woman 
does, have suffered him to putsue his suit till she felt ' 
herself bound in honour to give him her hand, without: 
feeling any ardent attachment towards him even at last, 
and trusting for happiness to esteem and regard. Her’ 
acquaintance with Langford, however, had given her 
feelings a more decided character; had taught her that — 
she could not marry any one whom she did nut abso- 
Jutely love. It went no farther; but, as far as that, the 
sort of surprise and pleasure which his conversation had 
given her certainly did go; and now, on their second 
meeting, there might be a kind of thrilling satisfaction 
in society had an influente 
over him; that his eye sparkled with irrepressible light;- 
that his thoughts, and his manner, and his xa : 
seemed to take a deeper tone as soon as she appeared, . 

So went on the conversation for some time ; but feel- 


ing of indifferent subjects, they were thinking a good 
deal ofeach other; and thus they established between: 
themselves all unwittingly a seeret sympathy, which 
but too often throws wide ‘the doors of the heart, to let 


in a strange guest who soon takes possession of the 


The course of the conversation speedily brought Sir 
Walter to remark, “ You must have visited many for- 
eign countries, Captain Langford, and apparently not 
as our young men usually do, in a hurried and rapid’ 
expedition, to see without seeing, and to hear without 
understanding. I must confess it was the “ase with 
inyself in my young days; but the habit of travel was 
not then so much upon the nation as at present, and it 
was something for a country gentleman ‘to have been 
abroad at all.” 

“T have been very differently situated, Sir Walter,” 
replied his guest ; “though not born upon the Conti- 
nent, being, thank God ! an Englishman, yet the greater 
part of my early life was spent in other lands. My 
mother was not of this country, and she loved it not, 
nor, indeed, bad occasion to love it. We resided much 
in.France and much in Italy; some short time, too, 
was passed in Spain; but those visits were in early” 
years, and I have since seen more of various countries 
while serving with our troops under Turenne. I was 
very young, indeed a mere boy, when the British forces 
in which I served were recalled from the service of 
Frarice; but I was one of those who judged, perhaps — 
wrongly, that England had no right to leave her allies 
in the midst of a severe war, and who therefore remain- 
ed with the French forces till the peace was concluded. 
I have since served for many years in several other - 
countries; and I have atways been of opinion; that 
while there is no life which affords more opportunity 
for idleness than a soldier’s, if his natural disposition so 
lead him, there is no life which gives so much oppor- 
tunity of improvement, if he be but inclined to im- 


prove. 

Alice had listened eagerly and attentively, for Lang- 
ford had come near a subject which had become of in- 
terest to her—his own fate and history. Sir Walter 
listened, too, with excited expectation; but their 
turned the conversation immediately”to other things, 
and shortly after took his leave and left them. 

When he was gone Sir Walter himself could not re- 
frain from saying, “ That is certainly an extraordinary 
young man. Poor fellow! I much fear, Alice, that he- 
is one of those whom the faults of their parents—the 
weakness of a mother, and the vices of a father—have 
sent abroad upon the world without the legitimate ties 
of kindred.” 

“Oh! no, indeed, my deat father,” cried Alice, “I _ 
cannot believe that. He would never speak so boldly 
and so tenderly of his mother if there were any stain 
upon her name. He has twice mentioned her, and each 
time I have seen a glow of mingled love and pride come 
up in his countenance.” 

“Well, I trust it is so,” replied Sir Walter, “ for 
otherwise no situation can be more lamentable ; with 
no legitimate relations of his own, with no hope of unit~ 
ing himself to any upright and ancient house, for that 


every family of pure and honourable blood.” 

Perhaps Alice might not see why it should be so; 
but she knew her father’s prejudices upon that point 
well, and she dropped the subject 

In the mean while the person’who had thus afforded 
them matter for speculation returned to the inn, sat, 
read and wrote for some time in his own chamber, and 
then sauntered forth with a book in his hand, and his’ 
rod and line left behind, in order to meditate more at 
leisure by the side of the stream, wherein, during the 
whole of the preceding evening, he had lost his time in 
unsuccessful angling. He was not at all inclined to 
renew his sport; and, if trath were to be spoken, he 
took his book more to cover his meditations than 
prompt them. 

Let us draw back the curtain, however, for a mo- 
ment, and look through the window in his breast, im 
order to see what were the motives and causes which 
rendered even that sport, which has been ealled “ The 
contemplative man’s recreation,” too i ate am 
occupation for the body to suffer the agitated mind to 
deliberate with ease. We have seen what had been the 
effect of Alice Herbert’s society upon him: during the 
first evening of their acquaintanee; he could not but 
admire her beauty, for it was not of that eold and ab- 
stracted kind which may be seen and eommented on 
the mind, without producing any other emotion. 
was of what we may call the most taking sort of beau- 
ty ; it was of that sort which goes at ence te the heart, 
and thence appeals to the mind, whieh cannot but ad 
mit its excellence. But still, even had he fallen in love 
that night, it might have been valled love at first sight, 
and yet have implied @ very fulse position. During 
each of the preceding years, he had spent nearly six 
weeks in the small country town we have describeds 
aud, in the neighbourhood of Alice Herbert, he had 
heurd from every lip but one t of her character 
ie had spoken of her with many, and every one with 
who he spoke loved her. 

He might; therefore, be well pleased to love her too 
| when he found that to virtue and excellence were joined 


swectness, sueh as he had never be- 


ing, while it proceeded, thut thongh they might be talk- — 


bar sinister must always be an insuperable objection to ° 
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held united: before. We have seen, also, what was the 
conclusion he had come to: when he beheld her in the 
socitty of Lord Harold; and we may add that he was 
more mortified, disappointed, and angry with himself 
than he. was at all inclined'to admit, ‘When, however, 
on. the following day—placed in a situation from which 
he could not retreat unperceived—he had been an un. 
intentional, and even an unwilling witness to a part of 
her ‘conversation with Lord Harold, and when from that 
part he learned undeniably that she rejected that young 
nobleman’s suit, he felt grateful to her for reconciling 
him with himself, and for removing: so speedily the 
mortification of the preceding evening. That which 
had been at first but a. mere spark upon Hope’s altar, 
and had dwindled away till it seemed extinct, blazed up 
into.a far brighter flame than before; and in their se- 
cond interview: he felt as if an explanation had taken 
place between them, and that she had told him, ‘ I am 
to be won, if you can find the right way and use suffi- 
cient ili ” 


diligence. 

But still there was much, to be thought of, there was’ 
much to be considered, there were peculiar points in his 
own situation which rendered the chance of gaining her’ 
father’s consent to his suit almost desperate. . He felt, 
he knew, that if he lingered long near her, he should 
love her with all the intensity of a strong and energetic 
mind, of a generous and feeling heart; he felt, too, from 
indications which -he did not pause to examine, but 
which were sufficient for him, that there was a chance 
of his winning her love in return. But, then, if the 
giving his heart and the gaining hers was but to pro- 
duce misery to both, ought he, ought he to pause for a 
. gnoment ere he decided on flying for ever from a scene 
of such temptation? But then came in again the voice 
of hope, representing prospects the most improbable as 
the most likely, changing the relative bearings of all the 
circumstances around him, .and whispering that, even 
for the bare chance of winning such happiness, he 
might well stake the tranquillity of his whole life. Such 
were the thoughts that agitated him, with many ano- 
ther on which it is needless here to touch. Such was 
the theme for meditation on which he pored while wan- 
dering on beside the stream, __ 

‘The afternoon had gone by, and the brightness of the 
day had become obscured, not only by the sinking of 
the sun, hut by some large heavy clouds. which had 
rolled. up, and seemed to portend a thunder-storm. 
Langford had looked up twice to the sky, not with any 
purpose of returning home, for the rain he feared not; 
and, in beholding the grand contention of the elements, 
he had always felt anexcjtement and elevation from his 
boyhood. There had always seemed to him something 
in the bright light of the flame of heaven, and in the 
roaring voice of the thunder, which raised high thoughts, 
and incited to noble efforts and great and mighty aspi- 
rations. He looked up twice, however, to mark the pro- 
gress of the clouds, as, writhing themselves into strange 
shapes, they took possession of the sky, borne by the 
breath of a quiet sultry wind, which seemed scarcely 
' powerful enough to move their heavy masses through 
the atmosphere. 

When he looked up a third time Langford’s eye was 
attracted to the opposite bank by the form of the half- 
witted man, Silly John, making eager signs to him with- 
out speaking, although, from the point at which he stood 
upon this slope, Langford could have heard every word 
with ease. 

As soon as he saw that he had caught the angler’s 
eye, however, the half-witted man called to him -vehe- 
mently to come over, pointing with his stick towards a 
path through the trees, and shouting, “ You are wanted 
there 45 

_ Langford paused, doubting whether he should cross 
or not; for, though the stream was shallow and the 
trouble but little, still the man that called him was, as 
he well knew, insane, and might be urged merely by 
some idle fancy. ~ 

While he hesitated, however, the other ran down the 
bank, exclaiming, whe he had come close to the mar- 
gin, “ Quick, quick, Master Harry, or ill may happen to 
her you love best !” 

Langford stayed not to ask himself who that was, 
but crossed the stream in a moment, demanding, 
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bent his steps; but they had not yet reached it when 
Langford suddenly heard a scream proceeding from the 
lane on his right hand, and apparently close to them. 
The memory of the ear is perhaps s and keener 
than that of the eye; and, though he had never heard 
that voice in,any other pitch than that of calm and 
peaceful conversation, the distinctive tone was as dis- 
cernible to the quick sense in the scfeam he now heard 
as it would have been had Alice Herbert. simply called 
him by his mame. He paused for no other indication ; 
in a moment he was through the belt of planting; and, 
vaulting at a bound over the paling, he stood in one of 
the little greens we have mentioned, an unexpected in- 
truder upon a party engaged in no very ‘legitimate oc- 
cupation, 

On the sandy path which marked the passage of the 
lane across the green stood Alice Herbert, with a tall 
powerful man grasping her tightly by the right shoulder, 
and keeping the muzzle of a pistol to her temple, in or- 
der, apparently, to prevent her from screaming, while 
another was busily engaged in riffitig’ her person of 
anything valuable she bore about her. So prompt and 
rapid had been the approach of Langford, that the two 
gentlemen of the road were quite taken unawares; and 
the one who held her was in the very act of vowing 
that he would blow her brains out if she uttered a word, 
when. the muzzle of the pistol he held to her head was 
suddenly knocked up in the air by a blow-from the un- 
expected intruder. The first impulse of the robber was 
to pull the trigger, and the pistol went off, carrying the 
ball a foot or a foot and a half above thc head of Alice 
Herbert. 

Instantly letting go his grasp of the terrified girl, the 
man who had held her threw down the pistol and drew 
his sword upon his assailant. But Langford’s blade 
was already in his hand, and his skill in the use of his 
weapon was remarkable; so that, in less than three 
passes, which took place with the speed of lightning, 
the robber’s sword was wrenched ftom his grasp and 
flying amongst the boughs of the trees, while he, him- 
self, brought upon his knee, received a severe wound in 
his neck as he fell. At that moment, however, another 
terrified scream from the lips of Alice Herbert called 
her defender’s attention; and, turning eagerly towards 
her, Langford at once perceived that it was for him, not 
for herself, that she was now alarmed. The robber 
whom he had seen engaged in rifling her of any little 
trinkets she bore about her had instantly abandoned 
that occupation on the sudden and unexpected attack 
upon his comrade, and was now advancing towards 
Langford, better prepared than the other had been, with 
his drawn sword in one hand and a pistol én the other. 
The moment which Langford had lost in turning to- 
wards Alice had been sufficient to enable the man whom 
he had disarmed to start upon his feet again, and to 
run to the spot where his sword fell} and the angler 
found that, in another instant, he should be opposed 
single-handed, and with nothing but his sword, to two 
strong and well-armed men. He did not easily, how- 
ever, lose his presence of mind; and, seizieg Alice 
Herbert’s arm with his left hand, he gently drew her 
behind him, saying, “Crouch down low that you may 
“7 be hurt when they fire. I will defend you with my 
life.’ 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the second ruffian de- 
liberately presented the pistol at him, and fired. Lang- 
ford felt that he was wounded in the left shoulder, and 
the blow of the bullet made him stagger; but in the 
course of a soldier’s life, he had been wounded before 
more than once, and, as far as he could judge, he was 
not now severely hurt. 

His two assailants, however, were rashing fiercely 
upon him, and the odds seemed strong against him ; but 
at that moment another arm, and a strong one, came in 
aid of his own’ His half-witted guide had by this time 
scrambled over the paling as well as his lameness would 
permit; and, with the cunning of madness, had crept 
quickly behind the two plunderers. As svon as he was 
within arm’s length, which was but a moment after the 
shot was fired that wo inded Langford in the shoulder, 
he waved his cudgel in the air, and struck the man who 
had discharged the pistol a blow on the back of the 


“ What do you mean, John? what ill is likely to happen | ground. 


He was about to add the name of her who had so re- 
cently and busily occupied his thoughts; but, suddenly 
remembering himself, he stopped short, and the half 
witted man burst into a laugh, exclaiming, “ What! 
you won’t say it, Master Harry? Well, come along 
with me quick; you will find lam right. I settled it 
all for you long ago, when E¥ was an usher at Uppington 
school: and I said you should marry her, whether the 
old lord liked it or not. Bat come on! come on quick! 
There are two of the foxes down there waiting by the 
dingle just beyond the park gates. You know what 
foxes are, Master Harry? Well, you never thought to 
go fox-hunting this evening; but I call them foxes be- 
cause the law won’t let me call them by any other 
name; and she has gone down to the old goody Hardy, 
the blind woman, and to talk with her. Then she will 
have to read a chapter in the Bible, I warrant; so that 
she will just come back about this time, and then she 
will meet with the foxes; though, after all, they are 
waiting for Master Nicholas, the collector’s clerk, I dare 
say; but they will never let her pass without inquiry.” 

While he spoke these wild and rambling words, he 
walked on rapidly, followed by Langford, who was now 
seriously alarmed ; for, although what his companion 
poured forth was vague and incoherent, yet there were 
indications in it of something being really wrong, and 
of some danger menacing Alice Herbert. He remark- 
ed, too, that, the half-witted’ man, as he walked along, 
frequently grasped the cudgel that he carried, and lifted 
it up slightly, as if to strike ; but it was in vain that 
Langford tried to, gain any clearer notion of what was 
amiss, for! his: questions met with no direct reply, his 
companion answering them‘constantly by some vague 
and irrelevant matter, and only hurrying his pace. 
‘Thus they proceeded through the wood that topped the 


tan along to dottages at the toot of an up- 
hil Tae itself was every here and 
there: broken by a little irregular green, ornamented by 


There was.a small gate opened. from the park in 
the lane at the di of about a quarter of a mile 
which, Langford. and. his companion 
oached the paling, and at that hour of the evening 
i gate, with the path leading up 
to it; for, though the sun was just down, it was yet 
ds that gate Silly John rapidly 


Langford’s quick eye instantly perceived the advan- 
tage, and he rushed forward, sword in hand, upon the 
other man. Finding, however, that the day was against 
them, the ruffian fled amain after making an ineffectual 
effort to raise his companion ; and, in a moment after, 
the sound of a horse’s féet, as it galloped rapidiy away, 
was heard in the road above. 

“Tt is right that every man should have his nag,” 
said the half-witted man, turning over the prostrate rob- 
ber with his foot; “but thou wilt ride no more, Simple- 
ton! ¥ wonder if these clerks of St. Nicholas have 
lightened the burden of Master Nicholas, the clerk,”’ he 
continued, turning as if to speak tohim whom he had 
guided thither; but by this time Langford had returned 
to the spot where Alice Herbert stood ; and, holding 
both her hands in his, was congratulating her upon her 
escape, with all those feelings sparkling forth from his 
eyes which might well arise from the situation in which 
he was combined with all the thoughts and fan- 
cies which had lately been busy at his heart. 

Alice looked up in his face with an expression that 
could not be mistaken. It was full of deep gratitude. 


without listening much to vanity, he might have read it, 
“TI would rather be thus protected by you than by any 
one I ever knew.”* 

There are times and circumstances which draw two 
hearts together in a moment, which might otherwise 
have been long in finding each other out; and such 
were the times and circumstances in which they stood. 
She was very pale, however; and Langford was some- 
what apprehensive, also, that the worthy personage who 
had galloped off might return with more of his frater- 
nity ; so that, after a few words of congratulation and 
assurance to Alice, he called to his half-witted compan- 
ion, “Come, John, come! Leave the scoundrel where 
he is; we have not time to make sure of him; and we 
had" better get into the park and towards the manor as 
fast as possible.” 

Thus sayipg, he drew Alice’s arm within his own, 
and led her on to the gate of the j speaking eagerly 
to her of all that had occurred. madman followed 
more slowly$ but they had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards within the paling when Langford perceived that 
his fair companion was turning more and more pale 
every moment. Hier eyelids, too, drooped heavily, and 
Ishe said at length, in a. low voice, “I am very faint.” 
Scarcely had she spoken the words wher he felt her be- 
ginning to sink, and, phasing her upon a battk beneath 
one of the old trees of the park, he bade their crazy 
companion hasten as fast as possible to the house, and 
bring up some of the servants to assist in carring their 
fair mistress home. 

The man seemed to comprehend. at once, and. set off 
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head, which laid him prostrate and stunned upon the | geon 


Perhaps there might be something more in it, too; and, | dressed 


‘to obey ; but Langford did not wait for the return of his 
messenger ere, he endeavoured to recall Alice to her- 
self. From a little brook which ran down towards the 
stream, he brought up some water in his hands, in order 
to sprinkle her face therewith; but, as he did so, some. 
thing struck his eye which he had not perceived before, 
and which made his heart sink with sensations that he 
had never felt before, even in scenes of carnage and 
horror such as man seldom beholds. The sleeve of 
Alice Herbert's white dress on the right arm was drip- 
ping with blood, and Langford, in agony lest she should 
have sustained some injury, after casting the water in 
her face, tore her sleeve to seek for the wound. 
No hurt was to be found, ver; no blood was flow- 
ing down that fair smooth skin; the stains were less in 
the inside of her garment than on the out, and the blood 
which he now saw trickling down his own arm—the 
arm on which she had been leaning —-so as to dabble the 
back of his hand, showed him whence that had pro 
led which had stained her dress. S 
he cool air, the recumbent position, and the water, 
he had thrown in her face, had by this time begun to 
recall Alice to consciousness; and the joy of seeing 
her recover, of finding that she was unhurt, and of hav- 
ing successfully defended her, threw Henry Langford 
off his guard, so far, at least, that he pressed a long kiss 
on the fair hand he held fondly in his own. Alice’s lan- 
guid eyes met his as he raised his head, but there was 
a slight smile upon her lip, and he saw that he had not 
offended. 

Her first faint words, as soon as she had sufficiently 
recovered herself to speak, were, * You are hurt! Oh, 
Captain Langford, I am sure you are very much hurt; 
and my being weak enough to faint when I found the 
blood trickling down my arm has delayed you but the 
longer in getting assistance. For Heaven’s sake leave 
me here, and seek some one to attend to your wound 
as soon as you can. I shall be quite safe here, I have 
no fear now, bat am only afraid that I cannot walk very 
fast ; and, indeed, you should not be without help any 
longer.” 

Langford assured her that his wound was a trifle; 
that it was a mere nothing; that the blood he had lost 
could do him no injury. But Alice would not be satis- 
fied ; and, finding that Langford would not go without 
‘her, she insisted upon proceeding immediately. She 
trembled very much, and could walk but slowly; but 
she persevered in her determination, and had half crossed 
the park when they were met by Sir Walter himself 
and four or five of the servants. The feelings of the 
father at that moment may be conceived, but cannot be 
described: he threw his arms round his daughter, ex- 
claiming, “ My child, my dear child! But are you not 
hurt, my Alice? Yes, yes,you are! You are covered 
with blood !” and his own cheek grew deadly pale. 

“ It is his, my father,” replied Alice, leaning upon Sir 
Walter’s bosom, and holding out her hand to Langford: 
“Tara quite unhurt, but he is wounded, and, I am afraid, 
seriously. He gave me his arm to help me home, and 
in a minute my whole sleeve was wet with blood. I 
was foolish enough to faint when I saw it, and that has 
made us longer; so pray let somebody look to his wound 
immediately.” 

All eyes were now turned upon Langford, anj] while 
Sir Walter hurried him and his daughter on to ;he Ma- 
nor House, he loaded her deliverer with both thanks and 
inquiries, Langford assured him the wound that he had 
received was a mere trifle; that the ball had lodged in 
the flesh, and that he could move his arm nearly as well 
as ever; and then, to change the subject, he recounted 
to Sir Walter and Alice, as they went, how he had been 
led to the spot where he had found her by the unfortu- 
nate half-witted man, John Graves. 

“*He shall wander about the world no more if I can 
provide him with a home,” exclaimed Sir Walter, turn- 
ing to look for the person of whom they spoke; but he 
was no longer with the party, and they could hear his 
voice in the woods at some distance, singing one of the 
old melodies of those times. 

When they reached that door of the Manor House 
which opened into the park, Langford was about to take 
his leave, and go on to the village to seek for a sur- 
Alice cast down her eyes as he proposed to do 
so; but Sir Walter grasped him by the hand, and led 
him gently in, saying, “In no house but mine, Captain 
Langford! Do you think, after having received such 
an injury in defending my daughter, that we would trust 
you to the tendance of an inn?” 

Langford made but slight opposition. If there had 
been hesitation in his mind and doubt at his heart when 
he had gone forth that afternoon to wander by the side 
of the stream, doubt and hesitation were by this: time 
over; and, after a few common-places about giving 
trouble, he accepted Sir Walter’s invitation, and became 
an inmate of one house with Alice Herbert. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We must now return for a short space of time to the 
spot beneath the park wall where we left one of the as- 
sailants of Alice Herbert, stunned by a blow from the 
cudgel of John Graves. He lay there for some minutes 
perfectly motionless and perfectly alone. At length, 
however, the sound of a horse’s feet was heard canter- 
ing lightly along the road, and a goodly gentleman, 
in a fair suit of black, and mounted on a dun 
fat-backed mare, made his appearance in the lane, and 
approached rapidly towards the spot where the discom- 
fited wayfarer lay. 

The good round face of the’ new-comer was turned 
up towards the sky, calculating whether there was light 
enough left to let him get to Uppington in safety, or 
whether he had not better pause and sleop at the litte 
neighbouring town ; and the first thing that called his 
attention to the object in his path was his dun mare, 
who had never before shied at any thing on earth, re- 
coiling from the body of the robber so violently’as to 
throw forward the good round stomach of the rider 
upon her neck and shoulders with a sonorous ejacula- 
tion of the breath. 

“Ugh! Gad’s my life! whom have we here?” ex- 
claimed Master Nicholas, the clerk of the collector at 
Uppington, whese saddlebags were, in truth, the tempt- 
ing object which had brought forth the genslemen of the 
road, when they bad been unseasonably diverted from 
their purpose by the appearance of Alice Herbert: 
“Gad’s my life! whum have we here?” and, dismount- 
ing from his mare with charitable intent, he bent down 
over the s 

There were two or three particulars. in the sight that 


lector’s clerk, beat rather more rapidly than was ordi- 
nary.. In the first place,.the stranger had in his hand a 
drawn sword; in. the next pluce, a discharged pistol 
might be seen lying within a foot of his nose; the sand 
was stained: with blood hard by, and in the countenance 


great physiognomist, discovered at once all the lines 
and features of a robber. The feelings of the good Sq. 
maritan vanished from his bosom as soon as he had 
made this discovery, and, stealthily creeping away as if 
afraid of waking a sleeping lion, the gentlemanin black 
regained his mare’s back, made her take a circuit round 
the little green, and riding on as hard as he could to the 
country town we have described in the commencement 
of this book, sent out a posse of people to apprehend 
the body of the stunned or defunct robber. 

Before this detachment reached the spot, however, 
the personage it sought was gone. Shortly after the 
clerk had passed he had begun to recover, and speedily 
regained his legs, looking about him with some degree 
of wonder and amazement at the situation in which he 
found himself. While busy in recalling all that had 
passed, the sound of some one singing met his ear; 
and, in another minute, the head and shoulders of John 
Grayes appeared above the park paling. The half. 
witted man saw that the robber was upon his feet again; 
and, without any hesitation, he proceeded to clamber 
over the fence and approach his former antagonist, 

“I have come to apprehend thee!” cricd the mad. 
man, laying his hand boldly upon the collar of the rob. 
ber’s vest. Strange to say, the freebooter not only suf. 
fered him so to take hold of him, but very probably 
might have even gone with him, like a lamb to the 
slaughter—so much was he overpowered by surprise, 
and so little did he imagine that such an act would be 
performed without some power to support it—had not 
two or three horsemen at that moment come galloping 
down the lane as hard as they could ride. A single 
glance showed the captive of John Graves that there 
was an infinite accession of strength on his side. He 
accordingly twisted himself out of his mad antagonist’s 
grasp in a moment, and prepared to lay violent hands 
upon him in return. 

Silly John, however, seemed by this time entirely to 
have forgotten his purpose of arresting the robber; and 
looking round him as the others came up, with an air 
of wonder indeed, but not of alarm, he muttered, “ More 
foxes! more foxes !” 

The worthies by whom he was surrounded in the 
mean time held a sharp consultation, of which he 
seemed to be the object; but, ut length, one of them 
exclaimed, “ Come along, cone along! Bring him with 
you, and do what you like with him afterward. If you 
stay disputing here, you will have the whole country 
upon you.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the plan proposed was 
adopted, and two of the robbers, seizing upon John 
Graves, dragged him along between them at a much 
quicker rate of progression than was at all agreeable to 
him. After the first ten or twelve steps he resisted 
strenuously, and showed a disposition to be vociferous, 
which instantly produced the application of a pistol to 
his head, with a threat of death if he did not keep si- 
lence. He was quite sufficiently sane to fear the fate 
that menaced him; and the sight of the pistol had an 
immediate effect both upon his tongue and his feet, which 
now moved rapidly onward. ‘The path pursued by his 
captors were as tortuous as might well be, and the lane 
which had been the scene of their exploits was left al- 
most immediately. For nearly an hour they hastened on. 
as fast as they could drag the half-witted man along ; 
but, at length, much to his relief, the whole party stopped 
before a small lonely house on the edge of a wide com- 
mon. ‘There was a tall pole, with a garland at the top, 
planted before the door; and a bush hung above the 
lintel, giving notice to all whom it might concern that 
entertainment for man, at least, was tu be found with- 
in. The sound of the strangers’ coming in a moment 
drew out the Jandlord of the place, who seemed not at 
all surprised to see the company which visited his house 
at that late hour; and his own pale brown countenance 
bore, in its hawklike features, an expression very har- 
monious with the calling of his guests. 

“Quick! take the horses up to the pits,” he said 
speaking to the boy of all work who appeared round 
the corner: and shading the candle which he carried 
in his hand from the wind, “Why, Master Hardie, 
whom have you got there? By my life, it is Silly 
John! What, in the devil’s name, did you bring him 
here for ?” 

“ Why, Master Guilford,” replied one of the men, but 
not him to whom he spoke, “ here Hardie and Wiley 
have got themselves into a pretty mess. They would 
go out against the captain’s orders to try a bit of busi- 
ness on a private account, and they have got more than 
they bargained for, I take it. Here is Hardie with a cut 
in his neck, which has made him bleed like an old sow 
pig; and Wiley was left for dead by a blow of this same 
fellow’s cudgel whom we have got here. Hardie came 
up for us two upon the downs, or else it is likely Wiley 
would have been in the pepper-pot at Uppington by this 
time, for we caught his horse half a mile up the green 
lane.” 

This conversation had taken place while the party 
was alighting; but, no sooner was that operation con- 
cluded, than the landlord pressed them to come in 
quickly, and Silly John was hurried by them intoa large 
room behind, with a long deal table, and several settles 
and benches for its sole furniture, if we except a pol- 
ished sconce over the chimney, from which a single 
candle shed its dim and flickering rays. Underneath 
the light, with his two arms leaning on the table, and 
his head resting again upon them, the curls of the fair 
hair falling over the sleeves of his coat, and his face 
hidden entirely, sat the boy Jocelyn, whom we have be- 
fore mentioned; and the gang of plunderers had been. 
in the room several minutes before he was aware of 
their presence, so sound was the slumber in which he 
was buried. 
“ Hark ye, Master Doveton!” said the landlord, as. 
soon as the door wasshut, and addressing the man who 
had given him an account of his companions’ adven- 
ture; “hark ye! I think it a very silly thing of youto 
bring this fellow up here.” 

“ Why, we did not know what else to do with him, 
Guilford.’ answered the other, ‘ Wiley wanted to 
shoot him as soon as he heard that it was his cudgel 
which had beaten about his head so foully.” 

“You shall do no harm to him in my house, Master 
Doveton,” replied the other ; “the man is a poor innof. 
cent whom L have known this many a year, and I won't 
have him hurt.” 

“Thank you, Master Guilford, thank you !” exclaimed 
the poor fellow, as he heard this: interposition in his fe- 
vour. “These foxes have almost twisted my thumbs 
off. Do not let them hurt me,.Master. Guilford, and 
Vil give you the crooked sixpence out of my tubacco- 


‘now presented itself which made the heart of the col- | box, 


“ You see, Guilford,” replied: Doveton, while one or 
two others crowded round. to. hear the consultation, 
“the thing is, we risk this fellow betraying us. He has 
seen all our faces, and. could,.I dare say, swear to us 
anywhere.” 


“What signifies his: swearing?” demanded. the. land. 


of the prostrate man, the collector’s clerk, who was “ 
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Jord; “ he is mad as a March hare; nobody will beli 
his swearing.” 

« Ay, but he may give such information as will lead 
them to ferret us out,” replied another of the gang: 
«new we do not want to hurt the man, but he must be 

out of the way somehow.” 

“He shan’t be got out of the way by foul means, 
howsoever, Master Doveton,” replied the landlord, whose 
new character of protector was pleasant to him. “ Come, 
nonsense! make him sit down and drink with you, and 
he'll forget all about it. He'll sing you as good a song 


. gg any man in the country ; and if he promises not to 


tell anything he has seen, you may be quite sure of 


him. 

“ Truth, truth ! Master Guilford,” cried the object of 
their discourse. “If my godfathers and godmothers at 
my baptism had known what they were about, they 
would have me Truth, Why not’ Truth as well 
as Ruth? I had asister they called Ruth, though she 
never found out a Boaz, poor girl! but died without 
being a widow; how could she, when she was never 
married? If I had been married to Margaret Johnson 
myself, I should not have gone mad, you know: but I 
always tell truth. Did anybody ever hear me tell a lie 
in my life?” 

go he rambled on, while the friendly landlord busied 
himself in setting out, hastily, the table in the midst for 
the coming entertainment of his worthy guests; and, 
at the same time, lent a sharp ear to the consultation 
which they held together concerning the madman.— 
That consultation was not of a nature to satisfy him en- 
tirely ; for, though it seemed that the party were will- 
ing to follow his counsel so far as keeping poor Silly 
John to drink with them, a word or two was spoken of 
its being easy to do what they liked with him when 
he was drunk, which did not at all please Master Guil- 
ford. 

As he went round and round the table, however, set- 
ting down a cup here and a platter there, he gave the 
boy Jocelyn a sharp knock on the elbow, which roused 
him from his sleep ; and, the next time he passed, the 
landlord whispered a word in his ear. The boy took 
no particular notice at the moment, but rubbed his eyes, 
yawned, spoke for a moment to Dovetun and the rest, 
and then disappeared from the room. ; 

Large joints of roast meat soon graced the board, 
and the half assumed very much the appearance of the 
palace of Ulysses in the days of the suiters; except 
that, in all probability, it was a little more cleanly, and 
that the beef was not killed at the end of the table.— 
Silly John was made to sit down between the two men, 
Hardcastle and Wiley, who were certainly not his great- 
est friends; but they nevertheless loaded his platter 
with food, which he devoured with a wonderful appe- 
tite, and filled his cup with ale from a tankard called 
a black jack, which circulated freely till supper was 
over, 

The gentlemen into whose socicty he was thrown, 
however, were not of a class to rest satisfied with even 
the best old humming ale ; and, while one body of them 
demanded the implements and materials for making 
punch, another called for a pitcher of Burgundy, which, 
notwithstanding the size, character, and appearance of 
the house, was preduced as a matter of course. John 
Graves had his ladleful from the bowl and his glassful 
from the pitcher ; and Doveton, who was beginning to 
get merry, and eke good-humoured in his cups, insisted 
upon having one of the songs the landlord had so much 
vaunted, ‘The madman required no pressing; the very 
name of music was enough for him; and with a full 
sonorous voice, and memory which failed not in the 
slightest particular, he began an old song, one of the 
many in praise of punch. 

“ Now I will sing you a song in return, Master John,” 
cried the rough-featured fellow called Hardcastle, who 
had been one of the assailants of Alice Herbert. 

“Why, Hardic, thou canst never sing to-night,” re- 
plied Doveton, ‘Thou canst never sing to-night, with 
the slit in the weasand thou hast got down there. It 
will let all the wind out, and thy song will be like the 
song of a Wroken bellows or bursten bagpipe.” 

“Never you mind that, Doveton,” replied the other; 
“my song shall be sung if the devil and you stand at 
the door together ; a pretty pair of you!” and he aceord- 
ingly proceeded to pour forth, in a voice of goodly pow- 
er, but very inferior in melody to that of the madman, 
a song well suited to the taste of his auditors -— 


THE WATERY MOON. 


The wat’ry moon is in the sky, 

Looking all dim and pale on high; 

And the traveller gazes with anxious eye, 
And thinks it will raise fall soon ; 

And he draws his cloak around him tight, 

But if I be not mistaken quite, . 


He will open that cloak again to-night 
Bencath the wat’ry moon. 


The wat’ry moon is sinking low, 

The traveller’s beast is dull and slow, 

And neither word, nor spur, nor blow 
Will bring him sooner boon. 

But the saddlebags are heavy and full, 

And all too much for a beast so dull. 

Up this steep shady hill to pull, 
Beneath the wat’ry moon. 


The wat’ry moon is gone to bed; 

The traveller on his way has sped; 

The horse seems lighter the road to tread, 
And he’ll be home very soon; 

But with a young man he met on the bill, 

Who lighten’d his load with right good will, 

Hoping cfien to show the same kindness still, 
Beneath the watr’y moon. 


Scarcely had Hardcastle done his song, amid great 
applause on the part of his companions, when a step 
was heard in the neighbouring passage which made the 
whole party start and look in each other's faces. The 
next moment, however, the door was opened, and the 
personage of whom we have already spoken more than 
once, under the title of Franklin Gray, stood among 
It was very clear that he was an unexpected, 
and not a very welcome guest at that moment; but, at 
the same time, the whole of the fraternity who ogcu. 
pied the hall immediately put on the most 
jook in the world, and strove to appear delighted with 
his coming. [is brow was somewhat cloudy, indeed, 
but his bearing was frank and straightforward ; and sit- 
ting down in a chair which had been placed for him with 
busy haste by the others, he fixed his eyes sternly upon 
the man who had suffered from the cudgel of Silly 
John, demanding, “ What is all this I hear, Wiley ?” 

‘Ihe personage he spoke to hesitated to reply, bit. his 
lip, tried to frown and to toss his head; and, before he 
had made up his mind what to say upon the occasion, 
the ave who had been called Doveton answered fos him, 


“I believe, captain,” he said, “the best way when 
one has beet in the wrong is to own it, and to tell the 
truth. Now we have all, more or less, been wrong, I 
believe. ‘Wiley, there, heard that Master Nicholas, the 
clerk of the collector at Uppington, was coming along 
the green lane this evening with all the receipts; and he 
thought it would be a good sweep for us all if we could 
get the bags. He asked us all to go, but only Hard- 
castle w have a hand in it, though the rest of us 
promised to exercise our horses upon the hill above, 
and come down if were likely to be caught. Well, 
they fell in with a young lady first, and they thought 
they might as well have her purse too—” 

Franklin Gray set his teeth hard, but said nothing ; 
and Doveton, who saw the expression on the other’s 
face, went on. “It was very wrong, I know, Captain 
Gray ; quite contrary to your orders to do anything of 
the kind; and more especially to attack a woman, 
which you spoke of the other day. But, however, 
temptation, you know, captain ; temptation will get the 
better of us all at times. As I was saying, however, 
some one eame to help the lady with this poor silly fel- 


low; and Hardcastle got a cut in his neck that won’t be 


well this ten days, and Wiley a broken head, which, I 
hope, will teach him better manners for the rest of his 
life.” 

The brow of. Franklin Gray never relaxed its heavy 
frown except at the moment when Devoton announced 
the corporeal evils which had befallen the two adven- 
turers as a reward for their disobedience; and then a 
grim smile for a moment curled his lip. It passed 
away, however, instantly, and he demanded, looking at 
Wiley, “Do you know who it was that came to the 
lady’s help!” 

“Oh!.I marked him well enough,” replied Wiley, 
“TI shall not forget him; and, if ever the time comes—” 
The rest of the sentence was lost between his teeth; 
but he went on in a louder tone imniediately after, ad- 
ding, “ He is one of your good friends, Captain Gray. 
I have seen you walking with him twice ; and I think 
he might have known better than interrupt a gentleman 
in his occupation. We should not have hurt the young 
woman! What business was it of his?” 

“ The only pity is,” said Franklin Gray, cooly, “ that 
he did not send a bullet through your head.” 

“ He has got one in his own shoulder,” said Wiley, 
doggedly : “ for I saw the ball strike, and I hope it may 
do for him.” 


“If he chance to die of it,” said Gray, in the same | 


calm, stern tone, “I will blow your brains out! Re- 
member what I say, Master Wiley: you know me! 
Nay, a word more. When we joined together and came 
down here, it was for a particular purpose, and you all 
swore an oath to obey my directions, and submit to my 
laws for the next three months. You and Hardcastle 
have scarcely been a fortnight with me, but you break 
your oath; and when I especeially told you not to enter 
into any petty enterprise, because we a greater in 
hand which you would ruin if you did, you go and dis- 
graec yourself by attacking a girl. Now it seems that 
you have received some punishment in the very act, 
and therefore, I shall inflict no other; but be warned, 
both of you! I am not a man to be trifled with; and if 
once more either of you disobey, be sure that I will 
then be as severe as I am now lenient. Can any one 
tell,” he continued. “ who the lady was that was attackod 
by them? can only suppose that it was old Sir Wal- 
ter’s daughter.” 

“ Just so! just so!” cried Silly John Graves from the 
other end of the table; “ it was pretty Mistress Alice 
Herbert, and good Mrs. Alice Herbert too, which is bet- 
ter than pretty : and you, too, seem to be good, whieh 
is better than brave; very good, indeed, for a fox and a 
leader of foxes. I vow and protest you Tiave read them 
a homily as fair as any in the book; and now, pray let 
me go, for I have sung them a song such as they won’t 
hear again in a hurry.” 

“Why have you brought him hither?” continued 
Franklin Gray, in a sharp tone, without making any 
reply to John Graves’s observation. “ Was it to end folly 
by madness, and conclude your own disobedience by 
ensuring its own punishment ?” 

It took some time to explain to the leader of the band 
the motives which had induced them to bring the half- 
witted fellow up thither, and how he had been found 
busy in the laudable occupation of arresting Wiley when 
the rest of the party came to the rescue. 

“ And therefore,” cxclaimed Gray, interrupting the 
speaker, “ because he was likely to recognise Wiley, 
and bring him to the gallows, Master Wiley persuaded 
you to drag him up here, that he may recognise us all, 
and bring us to Tyburn along with him. It was worthy 
of you, Master Wiley.” 

“You are wrong for once, captain,” said Wiley ; “ if 
I had had any of my wits, I would have taken care that 
he should recognise no one. Dead men tell no tales, I 
said then, and I say so still.” 

“They tell tales that are heard long years after !” re- 
plied Franklin Gray, with melancholy sternness. “ Ay ! 
and often, when time has flown, and the hot blood has 
become cool, and the black heir gray, and the strong 
limbs feeble, and easy competence has soothed regret, 


.] and either penitence or pleasure has stilled remorse; I 


tell ye, my master, that often then, in the hour of se- 
curity, and tranquillity, and luxury, the avenger of blood 
needlessly spilled—the avenger, who has slept so.long— 
will awaken, and the merest accident bring torth proof 


No, no! I will deal with this man; but I must first go 
forth and ascertain what are likely to be the conse- 
quences of this aet of folly. In the mean time, Har- 
vey [I deave him under your charge! See that no evil 
befall him, and keep ds quiet as may be. No roaring, 
no singing, mark me! and, if possible, abstain from 
drink.” 

Thus saying, he left them, but returned much sooner 
than they had expected; and, when he appeared, was 
evidently much moved. His dark brow was gathered 
into angry frowns, and his bright eye flashed in aman- 
ner which made those who knew him best augur some 
sudden violence. He sat down at the table, however, 
and remained for a moment in silence, with his brow 
leaning upon his hand, 

“I am foolish enough.” he said, at length, “to follow 
the weak custom of the world,and be more angry at 
the bad consequences of an evil act than I was at the 
act itself: but F will not yield to such folly. What 
think ye,sirs? I find that the whole country is al- 
ready in a stir against us omthis bad business, There 
have been large parties of men from Uppington scour- 
ing the lanes in every direction, Messengers have been 
sent out from the manor to ealla general meeting of the 
magistrates for to-morrow. ‘There is foolish Thomas 
Waller, and silly Matthew Scrope, and all the men who 
are likely to be most active and violent against us, cal- 
led to consult at the Talbot; and nothing is to be done 
but for each one of us to take his own way out of the 


fit to lead us to shane, and condemnation, and death.’ 


this day week at Ashby. That is seventy miles off; 
and we can there see how to pass ‘the time till we can 
return here, and pursue our great enterprise in safety. 
But one word more. We are all men of honour; and, 
if any of us should chance to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, we can die in silence: that is h.”” 

“ But what is to be done with him 2” demanded one 
or two of the fraternity, pointing to the unhappy luna- 
tic; while, at the same time, some of the. others came 
forward and whispered to their captain, apparently on 
the same subject, with semewhat sinister looks. But 
Gray replied, stearnly,“ No! I say no! Leave him to 
me: I know him well, and he may be trusted. I shall 
remain a day, or perhaps two, behind you. Now to 
horse and depart, but one by one.” 

The tone in whieh he spoke courted no reply; and- 
the band left the room, every man according to his own 
peculiar manner of doing such things: for there is as 
much art in leaving a room as in entering one, though 
the first is much more important as an evalution, How- 
ever, one walked straight out, without saying a word 
to anybody ; one spoke for a few minutes with a com- 
panion, and then, suddenly turning, passed through the 
door; one entered ~igte a conspiracy with another, to 
go out conversing with each other; one stayed a mo- 
ment to empty the remains of the tankard into a large 
cup, and drink it off at a draught; and another (Dove- 
ton) went up to Gray, shook him by the hand, wished 
him well, and told him: he was very sorry that he had 
even connived at Wiley’s scheme. The last was the 
only one who, in fact, suffered to appear the feelings 
which affected all the others, and embarrased them in 
their exits. They alf felt they had been wrong. with the 
exception of him who emptied the tankard ; they all felt 
that Gray had just cause to be angry and indignant; but 
one feeling or another — pride, vanity, shyness, and: 
many others—keep nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of a thousand from opening their lips under such 
circnmstances. It is only the thousandth who candidly 
and straightforwardly walks up to the truth, and says, 
“I am sorry I have done wrong.” 

At length the room was left untenanted by any but 
Franklin Gray and his half-witted companion, who sat 
twirling his thumbs at the table, apparently lost to the 
recollection of what was passing around him, He was 
roused, however, by the voice of Gray pronouncing his 
name, and found the keen dark eye of the robber fixed 
intently upon him. 

“ John Graves,” said Gray, “do you know what those 
men pray me to do with you? They say that, if I let 
you go, you will betray what you have seen this night, 
lead people to the places where we meet, or give evidence 
against us if ever we are in trouble; and they say that 
the only way is to silence your tongue forever.” 

“No, no,no!” cried the poor man, fully awakeved 
to his situation by such words; “ pray don’t! pray don’t 
I will never tell anything about it, as I hope for God’s 
aw, — he will restore my wits in another world. 

its ve not got wits enough to tell anything: 
besides, I won't, indeed I won't.” 

“ Ifyou will swear,” said Gray, “ by all you hold dear, 
never to tell any one what you have seen to-night ; nev- 
er to point any one of us out, by word, or look, or ges- 
ture, as men you have seen do this or that ; never to 
lead any one to this place as our place of meeting—” 

“ Twill! I do!” cried the madman, solemnly ; 1 will 
betray you in no respect.” 

“So far, so good,” answered Gray; “but that is not 
all; I give you your life when every voice among us 
but my own was for taking it; and with it you must 
promise, if ever I call upon you, to do me a piece of 
service”? 

The other gazed earnestly in his face ;. seeming, by a 
painful effort,to gather together all his remaining frag- 
ments of mind, to cope with one who,.he feared, was 
trying to lead him astray by the bribe of life. “ What 
is it,” he demanded, “what is it I am todo? 1 will 
break none of the commandments. I will neither rob 
nor murder, nor help to rob or murder. Ah, man! re- 
member, though perhaps I am crazy, as people say, I 
have a soul to be saved as well as others. If it must 
be, I will die sooner than do these things.” 

“T require no such things at your hands,” replied 
Gray, moved a good deal by his compaion’s earnest- 
ness. “I may only require you to guide me on my 
way in a moment of difficulty ; to lead me by the paths 
which, I am told, no one knows so well as you do; and, 
perhaps, to guide me into a house—” 

“Not to take other men’s, goods!” cried Graves. 
“No, never! Guide you I will in moments of' diffi- 
culty ; lead you I will when you want it; but not to 
commit a crime, for then I am a sharer.” 

“ What I shall ask you,” said Gray, solemnly, “is to 
commit no crime. My purpose shalhbe to take no man’s: 
goods from him, but rather to restore to him who is de- 
prived of it that which is his own.” 

“Swear to me that!” exclaimed the other, “and I 
will lead you anywhere.” 

“ F swear it now !” answered Gray ; “and remember 
that, having swonn it, shall never ask you to do any- 
thing but that which you now agree to do, and in con- 
sideration of whieh I give you your life. No questions, 
therefore, hereafter, even were I to ask you to lead me 
into the heart of Danemore Castle.” 

The madman laughed loud. “There should be 
none!” he answered, “ for I know why you go.” 

_ * Indeed!” said Gray, with a smile; “ but itis enough 
that you are willing. I trust to your word in every- 
thing, and doubt not that you will keep it to the letter. 
Hast thou any money, poor fellow ?” 

“Nothing but my crooked sixpence in my tobacco- 
box,” replied the man, looking ruefully in his interroga- 
tor’s face, “ Pray, do not take that from me: it and I 
are old friends.” 

“I would rather give than take from thee,” replied 
his companion, “There is a guinea to keep. thee 
wens and now thou art at liberty to go; sofare thee 
well,” ‘ i 

As he said this he turned away and left the room; 
and poor Silly John continued gazing upen the gold 
piece in his palm with evident delight,-tnowgh he held 
some curious consultations with himself regarding the 
lawfulness of taking money from such hands as those 
which had bestowed it, In those eonsultations much 
shrewd easuistry was mingled with much simple folly; 
but, in the end, the counsel for the defence, as usual, 
got the better, and he slipped the gold piece into his 
pouch, ¢ehuckling. He then crept) quietly out of 
inn; and, although it may seem strange to attach our. 
selves 9@ particularly to- a personage of the class and 
character of Silly John, yet must we, nevertheless, .fol- 
low him a little farther imhis wanderings. ‘ 

By the time that alt this had passed,it'was near mid- 
night; and, instead of taking his way back to the little 
towm,of Moorhurst,. the half-witted man walked on, 
with his peculiar halting gait, towards the high dim 
moors that might be seen rising dark and wild against 


county till the storm has biown over. Let us all meet 


the moonlight sky, like the gloomy treek of difficultie, 


and dangers which we too often find in life lying be-' 
tween us and the brighter region, lighted up , 
beyond, On the the 
a stack of fern, which the poor fellow roust have re- © 


wards these he directed his steps at once, pulled down 
a large quantity of the dry leaves, dragged them: into’: 
the shed, and, having piled them up in a corner, nestled 
dowr. therein, though not without having addressed a 
prayer and a thanksgiving towards the God whom, in 
all his madness, he never forgot. We will not inquire: 
whether the act of adoration was touched in wild and” 
wandering terms; whether it was connected or broken, 
reasonable or distracted: it'was froth the heart, and’ we: 
are sure it was accepted. . 

By daylight he was upon his way, and an hour’s walk 
brought him into the deep woods that backed the splen-- 
did dwelling of Lord Harold and his father, which was’ 
known in the’ country by the tame of The Castle, for 
very few of the good folks round had ever seen any 
other building of the kind, and it was therefore their’ 
castle par excellence. It was by the back way that 
Silly Jom now approached the mansion, seeming quite’ 
familiar with all the roads and paths about the 


principal offices, he was met by a person, at the’ 
sight of whom he bent down his head, and glanced fur- 
tively up with his eye, like a dog who does not very 
well know whether it will be kicked or caressed. + 


full and ample, with a sort of shaw! of fine white lace 
pinned across her shoulders ; while over a broad white 
coif, which she wore upon her. head, was a black veil 
drawn close, and crossing under the chin. Her features 
were high and sharp; her eyes fine, and fringed with 
long black eyelashes ; her lips thin and pale ; her teeth: 
very white; and her complexion, which must have’ 
been originally dark and troubled, now sallow, without 
the slightest trace of red in any part of the cheek. 
She did not frown ; but there was a cold calmness about 
her compressed lips and tight-set teeth, and a piercing 
sharpness about her clear black eye, which rendered the 
whole expression harsh and forbidding. Although past’ 
the usual period of grace, yet she walked and' 
with dignity, and bore every trace of having been a: 
very handsome woman, though it was impossible to con-- 
ceive that she had ever been a very pleasing one. 

From the moment she saw him, her eye remained’ 
fixed upon Silly John steadfastly, but not sternly; and 
he advanced towards her crouching, as we have said, 
and sidling with a degree of awe whith he would not 
have shown to the highest monarch on the earth from 
any reverence for mere exfernal rank. But the sharp 
and seemingly cold decision of her character was ex- 
actly that whieh most strongly affects people in ‘his sit- 
uation ; and“ Mistress Bertha, the housekeeper of Dane- 
more Castle,” the servants used to declare, “could 
always make silty John Graves in his senses when she 
pleased.” Although no ‘smile curled her lip, and her 
countenance underwent no change, the tone of her voice, 
while she spoke the first few words to him, at once 
showed the half-witted man that he was- not out of 
favour. 

“Why, how is it, John,” she asked, speaking with x 
very slight foreign accent; “how is it that you have 
not been up at the castle for these six weeks 2” 

“ Because F got my fill at the town and the manor, 
Mistress Bertha,” replied the other.. 

Ay, that is it!” she exclaimed; “that is it. If 
one would but say it. Men go for what they can get ; 
and whep they can get their fill at one place, they seele 
net another. The only difference between madmen 
and the world is, that madmen: tell the’truth and the 
world conceals it.” - 

“ | always tell the trath,” cried the half-witted man, 
caught by the sound of a word connected with one of 
his rooted ideas ; *F always tell the truth; de not I 
Mistress Bertha ?” 

‘Yes; but you are only half mad,” answered the 
housekeeper ; “for you cam sometimes conceal it too. 
Bat go in, John; go into the castle; and, if you go along’ 
the long back corridor below, you- will find’ my little: 
maid in the room at theend. Bidher give you the cold 
meat that Lord‘ Harold left after his breakfast.” 

“ After his breakfast!” cried the half-witted maz. 
“He has breakfasted mighty early! But now—oh,. F 
guess it she has gone to London. I heard her tell him 
tu gor 

“ Heard who tell him?” demanded Mistress: Bertha. 
with an air of some surprise. 

“ Why, pretty Mistress Aliec Herbert, to be sure,’ 
replied the other. “ Did not I hear all they said as they 
came down the walk and the woods ?”” 

“ Nay, then,” said the housekeeper, smiling, as far as 
she was ever known to smile, “I suppose he is gone to 
buy the wedding ring, and have the marriage 
ments drawn up. Methinks he might have told me 
too.’ 

“Nay, Mistress Bertha,” replied the other, “ no wed: 
ding rings! no marriage settlements! Mistress Alice is 
not for him !” 

A slight flush came over the pale cheek of her to 
whom he spoke. “Not for him!”’she exclaimed ;“ not 
for him! Does she refuse him; then ? , 

“ Yes, to be sure,” replied John Graves ; “ every 
is refused onee in his life. I was rofused-myself, for 
that matter; but I was wise, and resoWed that I would 
never be refused’ again.’”” 

GPL cms lying or art thowspeaking truth ?” demand- 

Mistress Bertha, fixing her him. 

“Froth !” replied the man: “I always speak trath!’ 
She refused him as sureas I am alive: nothing he 
could say would move her. I knew it very well, and L 
told him so before ; but he would not believe me.” . 

Bertha stood and gazed upon the ground for several’ 
minutes: “I do believe,” she said, speaking to herself, 
“I do believe that things possessed without right have a‘ 
doom upon them, which prevents then from bringing 
to those who hold them, unconscious- 
° ing them ly. Now is this poor boy, not. 
destined to be crossed in this ished love, which. 
was to make both himself and’ his father se happy ! 
Poor youth t how lpng and-deeply he has loved her! 
How his heart must have ached when: F talked about 
her this morning! and sbal¥I help to-take from him any- 

ing he possesses'?””" 

We ought always to do what is right, Mistress Ber-" 
tha,” exclaimed’ the half-witted’ man, whose presence 
she had totally forgotten. “And both:you'and 1 know 
that right bas not always been done.” 

Out upon the fool!” exclaimed the liousekeeper.. 
“Hold thy mad tongue! How datest thou to prate of 


wrong,,not having. wit to keep the frou ren 
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ning thy head against a post! Get thee in before me! 
‘Thou shalt give the earl an account of this refusal !”” 
John: Graves slunk away before her flashing eye and 
angty words like a cowed: dog, looking ever and anon 
_ to the right and left as if for seme means to escape; but 
she kept him in view, followiss{, close upon his steps till 
they both entered the large mansion before them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tax injury which Henry Langford had received was 
more severe than he had at first imagined. The ex- 
traction’ of the ball was very painful, and so much in- 
flammation succeeded that he was confined to his reom 
for several days. The delay and restraint in truth an- 
noyed him as much as the pain and restlessness which 
he soffered, for at that time there were various impor- 
tant objects before him which he was prevented from 
pursuing with the calm but rapid energy of his charac- 
ters. He had one great consolation, however, that the 
injury he had sustained was received in defence of Alice 
Herbert ; he had one great pleasure in the midst of his 

i to feel sure that she was thinking of him, 
and thinking of him with interest. Alice Herbert did 
not attend him as a lady of romance ; she did not dress 
his wounds or sing to lull him to repose. She did not 
even show him that care and attention, visiting his sick 
chamber often in the day, making cooling drinks with 
her own hand, and pressing him to take care of himself, 
and to follow exactly the surgeon’s directions, which 
many a lady of that very age would have done. Nay, 
more, strange as it may seem, she did not display half 
so much interest towards him as she might have done 
‘towards any person in whom she was not so deeply in- 
. terested. She tovk care, indeed, that everything should 
be done for his comfort and convenience, but she did 
80 seeming to do it as little as possible. She did give 
up every thought to him, and to how he might be best 
brought back to health, especially during the first three 
days, while the surgeon shook his grave and not very 
head; and declared that the result was doubtful ; 
but. she took great care that nobody should know that 
her ts were so employed. 

When at length he was permitted to leave his room, 
she received him with a degree of timidity that was 
not without its share of tenderness. It seemed as if 
she felt that towards him she was placed in a different 
relationship from that in whieh she stood towards any 
other human being, and the feeling was strange and 
new to her, but it was not without its pleasure. Lang- 
ford’s manner, too, soon dispelled everything that was in 
the least embarrassing in such feelings, and left them 
all their delight. 

With fever and loss of blood he had been greatly 
- weakened, and there was a degree of languor in his 
conversation during the first two or three days which 
rendered it to Alice Herbert perhaps more interest- 
ing even than it had been before. It was still bright 
and sparkling, it was still rich and deep; but there 
was a softness, a gentleness in it, which was the more 
winning from the contrast between the power of the 
thought and the mildness of the manner. The mind of 
Alice, too, had undergone some change, from what 
reason she scarcely knew. She was becoming fonder 
of grave thoughts; she was more pensive ; and once or 
twice, even when she was alone, she blushed deeply at 
finding herself guilty of some little act of absence of 
mind, .a thing she never had accused If of before. 
She blushed because she was Conscious that on these 
occasions she was thinking of Henry Langford ; her 
meditations, indeed, were such as she needed not to 
have blushed for ; they were all pure, and upright, and 
good ; but it was for their intensity that she blushed, 
not for the matter of them. 

There was in Langford’s manner towards her, how- 
ever, a tenderness, a gentleness, an appealingness, if we 
may use the term, which, withowt words, very soon 
told her, that if she thought deeply of him, he thought 
no less deeply'of her. Her father was about this time 
a good deal absent from home ; for the attack upon his 
daughter, at the very gates of his own park, had raised 
his indignation to a high piteh ; and he declared that he 
would not rest, night or day, till he had rooted out of 
the country the band of villains who deprived it of its 
ancient peace and security. Meetings of the justices in 
the neighbourhood were accordingly held for the pur- 
pose of causing the apprehension of the offenders ; and 
at all these Sir Walter, who was himself an active 
though kindly magistrate, was present, taking a promi- 
nent part; so that, as we have said, he was much ab- 
sent from home, and. Alice Herbert was left not alone, 
but in company with Langtord. 

Such circumstances seldom lead but to one result, 
and must have done so now, had not that result been 
long before reached by the heart of each. Langford, 
however, was extremely careful: he could nut, indeed, 
so far govern his manner as to prevent it from betray- 
ing the growing tenderness, the daily increasing love 
that he felt towards Alice Herbert; but not a word ever 
escaped his lips to confirm what his manner told un- 
wittingly. They spoke of all the various matters, on 
all the multitude of themes which are to be found in 
the treasury of rich and well-cultivated minds ; there 
was not one fine subject in all the mighty universe, 
there was not an object in all the tide of bright and 
beautiful things, which the God of Nature has poured 
through every channel of the immense creation, that 
might not beeome for them atopic of discourse, for in 
all they could find sources for enjoyment and admira- 
tion. 


And thus they went on conversing upon indifferent 
things, deriving amusement and instruction, and em- 
ployment for imagination from all. Yes! conversing 
of indifferent things, but conversing as people who 
were not indifferent to each other ; speaking of matters 
which had no reference to themselves, yet each learning 
as they spoke but the more to admire, to esteem, to 
love the other. 

There were looks, too—unintentional looks—that be- 
trayed the secret of the heart more than words.— 
When Alice Herbert's eyes were turned away, Lang- 
ford would gaze atyher with long and tender carnest- 
ness till she turned towards him,and then would imme- 
diately withdraw his eyes. But still, more than once, 
she caught those eyes fixed upon her, and felt sure that 
they had been.so gazing long. She, too, while work- 
ing or drawing, and conversing at the same time on any 
passing subject that was before them, would occasion- 
ally, when his rich eloquence poured forty in a current 
ef more than ordinary brightness, raise her eyes to his 
face with a look of deep eagerness which made his 
very heart thrill. 

Thus it went on, ae might be naturally expected, and, 
before three weeks were over, Aliee Herbert found that 
there was but one happiacss for her on earth; and 
Henry Langford knew that his fate was decided, as far 
as intense, and true, and ardent love decides, {vr weal or 

~ wo, the fate of every man capable of feeling it. 


For the last two or three days, however, Alice had 
remarked that he was more thoughtful, perhaps more 
grave than usual. The magisterial labours of her father 
were how nearly.at an end. Though none of the of. 
fenders had been taken, he had satisfied himself that 
their bad neighbours had been driven from: the vieinity ; 
and two or three daring robberies, which were com- 
mitted about this time in the next county but one con- 
firmed him in the belief. He was, therefore much more. 
at home with Alice and with him whom we may now 
call her lover, and the delight which he took. in Lang- 
ford’s society was every day more and more apparent, 
and every day more sweet and reassuring to his daugh- 
ter’s heart. The regard of the old man and the young 
man was evidently reciprocal, for Langford was one of 
those who could feel and estimate to the full the beautiful 
and natural simplicity, the straightforward single-mind- 
edness of the old knight of Moorhurst. 

However, during the two or three days which we 
have just mentioned as having displayed an unusual de- 
gree of gravity in Lang‘ord’s manner, his eyes would 
often rest with a sort of doubtful and inquiring look 
upon the face of Sir Walter; and Alice also fancied 
that: her father was pale, thoughtful,and uneasy. Lang- 
ford, too, though searcely full recovered, had ‘been out 
several times alone, pleading urgent business; and, in 
short, it was clear, that in the bosoms of many of the 
party tennanting the Manor House there were busy 
thoughts, which for some reason they concealed from 
each other. 

Such was the state of things just three weeks after 
the affray with the robbers, wl en one evening Alice 
had walked out alone, in order to think over all that she 
felt and all that she had remarked, without having her 
thoughts interrupted even by the conversation of those 
who were the objects of her meditation. She had now 
learned not to go very far from the house when alone, 
and she sat down for a moment ina seat at the end of 
the bowling-green, which was a small oblong piece of 
ground, hollowed ont between high banks on every side, 
which banks, like the flat little lawn that they surround- 
ed, were covered with smooth green turf, and were sur- 
mounted on three sides by a range of fine yew-trees, 
cut with exact precision into the form of a high wall 
Her father, before she left the house, had scated him. 
self in his armchair in the library to take the afternoon 
nap in which he sometimes indulged; and Langford, 
whom she had not seen for nearly an hour, she believed 
to have gone to the village. ‘ 

It was not so, however; and, ere she had remained 
long in that spot, thinking over her situation, and some- 
what schooling herself for feelings which she could not 
suppress, she heard a rapid footfall coming frum the di- 
rection of the house; and the thrill that went through 
her heart, the agitation that took possession of her 
whole frame, showed the quick memory of love. Had 
she yieldvd to her first impulse, though there was no 
one upon earth in whose society she felt so happy as in 
that of the person who now sought her.she would have 
risen and made her escape through the trees behind 
her. She restrained herself, however, and sat still, 
with a beating heart indeed, and with her breath almost 
suppressed, while Langford, with a quick step, crossed 
the bowling-green and approached her. Although she 
strove to do so, although she would have given worlds 
to appear unconcerned, she could not raise her eyes to 
welcome the visiter with her usual smile, and she suf- 
fered him to traverse the whole open space as il’ she 
had not seen him, only looking up with a glance of con- 
sciousness and a deep blush when he came close to 
her. 
Langford was agitated too, but the agitation showed 
itself m>rely in a great degree of paleness. His step 
was firm, his manner was calm and decided. 

“I have sought you,” he said, as he came up; “I 
saw you go away from the house, and thought you had 
gone to the flower-garden.” 

Alice strove hard to reply as usual, but all that she 
could say was, “I thought it would be cooler here ;” 
and there it stopped; she could go no farther. 

“ We shall be less likely to be interrupted, too,” re- 
plied Langford; “ and that, with me, is a great object 
at the present moment, for I wish much to speak with 
you ; to detain you for half an hour; nay perhaps, for 
a whole hour with me alone.” 

Aliee could now reply nothing indeed; but with her 
eyes bent down, and the tears ready to rise up in 
them, she suffered Langford to take her hand and to 


roceed. 

He seldom did anything like other men, acting uyon 
principles which we may hereafter pause upon for a mo- 
ment, and he did not now come at once to the declara- 
tion whieh Alice felt was hanging upon his lips, but 
went on to speak of things apparently of far less in- 
terest. “ You will give me this half hour or this hour, 
I know, sweet lady; and afterward you shall give me 
more or not, as you please, J had some idea of detain- 
ing you before you went out; but I am gald I did not, 
because I think, when one has anything of great im- 
portance to say—anything, I mean, which deeply in- 
terests and moves us, in which the whole feelings of 
our hearts are engaged—I think that there is no place 
we can so well choose as in the face of Nature, under 
the free canopy of heaven. One’s spirit feels eonfined 
and crushed in chambers built by hands; one’s heart 
has not room to expand; one’s soul has not space to 
breathe forth at liberty.” 

He saw that by this time Alice’s emotion had a little 
subsided; she had even ventured at the last words to 
look up in his face ; and he now went on, coming nearer 
to the matter of his thoughts. “ Alice,” he said, “ dear 
Alice, I would beseech you not to agitate yourself, and 
yet I must speak to you on subjeets which will create 
much emotion.” 

Did Aliee think, even for a moment, that he was too 
confident, that he was too sure of possessing such great 
influence over her mind? She did not; but, even if 
such an idea had presented itself for a moment, it would 
have been done away immediately, for he wenton, “I 
kuow that I must greatly agitate and move you ; for if 
my brightest and dearest hopes are true, that heart is 
too deep and too intense in all its feelings not to be 
agitated by the words you must hear and the words 
you must speak; and if those hopes ave not true; if, 
like so many other of life’s illusions, they have given 
mea moment of brightness but to plunge me in the 

night, that heart is too gentle and too kind to 
tell me that the whole of the rest ef my life is misery 


you, not to tell you that I love you, for that you must 
have known long—” 

“Oh no!” she cried, suddenly looking up through a 
flood of bright and happy tears, * ols no! I might think 
so, but I could not be sure of it!” 

Langford smiled and pressed her hand to his lips, 
“Do not think me presumptuous,” he unswered ; “do 
not think me presuim ptuous when I say that those words 


and that look have already given.a reply, and made me 


without feeling.wrung and pained. Alice, I have sought - 


most happy. Oh no, I am not presumptuous, for I 
know Alice Herbert too well not to feel that such words 
and such a look may well spate my agitating her farther 
on one subject at least. Yet tell me, Alice, am I as 
happy as I dream myself to be?” ’ 

For a moment she made him no answer, and he add- 
ed, “Oh speak !” Be 

“ What can I say, Langford 2?” she murmured, in a 
low voice; “ you, who know the human heart go well, 
must have read mine perhaps too deeply.” ve 

He gave up a few. moments to thanks and to expres- 
sions of his joy; but after that a graver shade came 
upon his countenance, and he said, “ There is much, 
much, my beloved, to be spoken of between us. With 
that bright contidence which you shall never find mis- 
placed, you have yielded your heart and your happiness 


to one of whose rank and station, fortune and family, 


you know nothing.” 

“I know himself,” replied Alice, gazing up in her 
lover’s face, “and I know that he is everything that is 
noble and good.” 

“May I ever justify such feclings, Alice,” replied 
Langford ; “ but still, my beloved, it is necessary that 
you should know something of me, especially as 1 may 
have to draw still nore deeply upon your ecnfidence, to 
call for trust and reliance such as is seldom justified. 
During the last three or four days, Alice, my mind has 
been in astate of hesitation and doubt as to what course 
I should pursue. I felt that, under some points of view, 
I ought, in propriety, t» communicate my feelings to 
your father in the very first place ; and yet, Alice, as I 
was sure that you knew that I loved you; as I had de. 
tcrnfined to bind you by no promise till your father’s 
full consent was obtained; and as J had to confide in 
you, to consult with you, to ask your advice even.upon 
a matter that must affect the whole course of my life, 
my fortune, my station, ard everything—a matter which 
for many reasons I do not wish to communicate to your 
father at present, I have judged it best and determined 
to open my whole heart to you at once.” 

Alice listened with a slight look of anxiety, for she 
had entertained some hopes that Langford had com- 
municated his purpose to her father before he came to 
seek her ; but still her apprehensions of opposition from 
one who loved her so much and esteemed him so highly 
were not great, and she only replied, “ But, of course, 
you do not wish our engagements to be concealed from 
my father.” 

“ Not our ergagements, sweet Alice,” replied Lang- 
ford ; “ for, while I hold myself bound for ever to you, 
I ask you to make no engagement, I suffer you to make 
none, till you have your father’s full consent; and my 
love for you shall be told to him immediately. But let 
me first inform you how I am situated. The property 
which I actually possess is but small; sufficient, indeed, 
to maintain me in comfort and independence as a gen- 
tleman, but no more. My name and reputation with 
my companions in the field and with those under whom 
I have served is, I have every cause to believe, fair— 
may I say it without varity ?—high. This small for- 
tune and this good reputation are all that I absolutely 
have to offer; but, at the same time, I tell you that 
a much larger fortune, one that would at once place me 
on a level in those respects with yourself, is withheld 
from me unjustly, and cannot, I fear, be recovered by 
law.” 

“What matters it,” demanded Alice. “What mat- 
ters it, Langf rd? My father’s consent once given, will 
not his house, his fortune be our own? What need of 
more ?” 

“To you, perhaps not, Alice,” replied her lover. 
“But to me it would be painful: it would be the unly 
painful part of my fate to know that a great disparity 
existed between your fortune and mine; to have any 
one insinuate that my Alice had married a mere adven- 
turer. In regard, too, to your father’s fortune, Alice, I 
have much hereafter to say to you; I have something 
even to say to him. But of that we will not speak now. 
Suffice it that I could bear no great disparity. But, 
besides,” he added, seeing her about to speak, “ I have 
made a solemn promise, Alice, to pursue the recovery of 
this property which | mention without pause or hesita- 
tion ” 


“ But you said,” exclaimed Alice, that it could not 
be recovered by law.” 

“It cannot,” replied Langford, “for the papers by 
which it could be recovered are withheld from me by 
one powerful and daring, and I cannot obtain them by 
any act which the law would justify.” 

“Then give it up altogether,” exelatmed Alice. “ Do 
not, do not, Langford, attempt anything that is not jus- 
tified by law.” 

“ But sometimes,” replied her lover, “ the law is in 
itself unjust; or else, as in the present instance, is im- 
potent to work redress, and would justify the act if it 
proved successful. ‘The papers are withheld from me 
by one, as I have said, powerful and daring. What 
mandate of the law can make him give them up? while 
I, by force, if I chose to exert it, might take them for 
myself; and the possession of them would at once jus- 
tify the deed by which they were acquired.” 

“Oh, no, no! do not attempt it, Langford,” cried Al. 
ice. “Suppose you were to fail in obtaining them, 
what terrible consequences might ensue! He might 
resist force by force, blood might be spilled, and the 
man I love become a murderer.” 

Langford paused for a moment upon the words 
“The man I love,” and casting his eyes towards the 
ground, he fell into a sweet but short revery. A mo- 
ment after, however, he returned to the subject, saying, 
“ But my promise, Alice, my promise to the dead ?” 

“Langford,” said Alice, gravely, and somewhat sad. 
ly, laying her right hand at the same time upon his, in 
which he had continued to hold her left, and gazing up 
in his face with a look of tenderness and regard ; 
“ Langford, I am no great casuist in such matters ; but 
I have always heard that no promise to do what is un- 
lawful can be binding upon any man. God forbid that 
I should hold that it is right to do any evil, even to the 
breaking of the slightest promise: but here, Langford, 
you are between two evils: the breaking of a promise, 
and the committing of an unlawful act. The breaking 
of that promise can do wrong to no one; the keeping it 
may bring misery on yourself, on me, on all who know 
you; may be followed by bloodshed ; ay ! and the less 
of your good name.” 

“You are eloquent, my Alice,” replied Langford, 
“and J believe you are right; but still the te:nptation is 
so strong, the matter involved is su great and so impor. 
tant, the means of obtaining those papers without foree 
so very doubtful—” 

“Ob, if there be means,” exelaimed Alice, “ if there 
be. any means, employ them. Speak with my futher 
}upon it; take ¢ounsel with him.” 

“ Alice,” replied her loves,“ it isimpossible. I inust 
not speak with him, I ought not tospeak with him upon 
this subject. For his sake, Alice, for yours, i ought 


pm. Alice, forgive me if L am obliged to use some 


| mystery for the present. That mystery shall soon page 
away and you shall know all.” 


seek not to know it, Langford!” she replied, 


Now and for ever my trust is entirely in you. Tell me 
what you like, conceal from me what you like. I know 
that I shall never hear of your doing what is wrong, 
and as for all the rést; T care not.” o 

Langford could not resist such words. He threw his 
arms round her and pressed her to his heart. His lips 
met hers in the first kiss of love, and he set her heart at 
ease by promising to use none but lawful means to ob. 
tain even his right. He still held her gently, with one 
arm thrown lightly round her, and her left hand locked 
in his, when the sound of a footstep met his ear, and he 
looked up. Alice’s eyes were raised too, and her cheek 
turned very red and then very pale; for atthe aperture 
at the other end of the bowling-green appeared no other 
than Lord Hayold advancing rapidly towards them 

The reader may have remarked, that whenever we 
are interrupted in those scasons when the shy heart 
comes forth from the depths in which it lies concealed, 
and suns iteelf for a moment in the open daylight, the 
person who breaks in upon us is sure to be the one of 
all the world before whom we should least. like to dis. 
play the inmost feelings of our bosom. Had it been 
her father who now upproached, Alice would have run 
up to him, placed her hand in his, hid her face upon his 
bosom, and told him all at once. But, both on her own 
account and on his, Alice would rather have beheld an: 
other person on the earth than Lord Harold at that mo- 
ment. He could not but have seen the half embrace in 
which Langford had held her; he could not but know 
and divine the whole; and Alice felt grieved that such 


ner; while, though not ashamed, she felt ubashed and 
confused that any one should have been a witness tothe 
first endearment of acknowledged love. Langford’s 
proud nostril expanded, and his head rose high ; and, 
drawing the arm of Alice through his own, he advanced 
with her direct towards Lord Harold, as if about to re. 
turn to the house. The young nobleman’s countenance 
was deadly pale, and he was evidently much méved, 
but he behaved well and calmly. 

“ Your father wishes to spéak to you, Alice,” he said ; 
“T left him but now, just awake.” , 

Langford saw that Alice could not reply, and he an. 
swered, “ We are even now about to seek Sir Walter, 
my lord.” 

“I rather imagine that he has business which may 
require Mistress Alice’s private attention,” replied Lord 
Harold, in the same cold tone which both had used; 
“TI have also to request a few moments’ conversation 
with Captain Langford. I will not detain him long.” 

Alice suddenly raised her eyes, and looked from one 
to the other. “Langford,” she said, aloud, “before | 
leave you, I have one word more to say. 

“TI will rejoin you here in a moment, my lord,” said 
Langford, calmly. Lord Harold bowed ; and Langford, 
with Alice’s arm still resting in his, walked on tuwards 
the house. Alice spoke to him, as they went, eagerly, 
and in a low voice. His reply, as he left her at the 
door of the manor, was, “On my honour! Be quite at 
ease! Nothing shall induce me.” 

As soon as he had le{t her he returned at once to 
Lord Harold, whom he found standing, with his arms 
crossed upon his breast, in an attitude of deep thought. 

“ Your commands, sir,” said Langford, as soon as 
they met. 

“ By your leave, Captain Langford,” replied Lord 
Harold, “ we will walk a little farther, where we are not 
likely to be interrupted.” 

Langford signified his assent, and they proceeded in 
silence for some way till they reached a small glade in 
the park, where Langford paused, saying, “This is 
surely far enough, Lord Harold, to prevent our being 
interrupted in apything you can have to say to me or | 
to you.” 

“ Perhaps it may be,” replied Lord Harold. “I have 
a question to ask you which may perhaps lead to other 
questions; and I beg you to give mea sincere and 
open answer, as it may prevent unpleasant consequences 
to us 

“If I think fit to give you any answer at all, Lord 
Harold,” replied Langford, “I will give you a sincere 
one; but I must know what your question is before I 
even consider whether [ shall answer it or not.” 

“ The question is simply thi-,” rejoined Lord Harold, 
in a somewhat bitter tone: “Who and what the gen- 
tleman is who visits this part of the eountry, introduces 
himself into our families, and calls himself Captain 
Langford? 

Langford smiled : “Had T, my lord,” he said, “either 
visited your property, even as a sportsman, in answer 
to your lordship’s own invitation, or had I introduced 
myself into your family, I might have thought myself 
bound to give sume answer to your question ; but, as I 
have done neither the one nor the other, I will beg you 
to excuse me from replying to it; and 1 will pardon you 
for putting it.” 

“This is all very good, sir,” said Lord Harold, “all 
very good indeed; but you do not escape me by an af- 
fection of dignity. I the first place, sir, you cannot 
suppose that I shall evnceal from Sir Walter Herbert 
what I remarked to-day between yourself and his daugh- 
ter.” 

Langford turned very red, but he still replied calmly : 


To be aspy upon other people’s actions, or a talebearer 
in regard to a matter accidentally discovered, and not 
intended for his eye, is certainly a pleasant employment 
for a gentleman. But all these things depend upon 
taste; and if Lord Harold’s taste lead him in such a 
way, Heaven forbid that I should stop him !” 

Lord Harold bit his lip: “I shall not be put out of 
temper, sir,” he replied, “by your sarcasm; and were 
Captain Langford known to me as a gentleman of hon- 
our and character, I should—whatever might be my own 
personal feelings in this matter—I should be far from 
betraying aseeret which came accidentally to my know- 
ledge; but when Captain Langford is totally unknown 
in this part of the country; when I have’ reason to 
believe that he is not always called by the same name 
or seen in the same character; when, in short, Captain 
Langford is a very doubtful personage, and I find him 
introducing himself into the house of my oldest and best 
friend, and, apparently unknown to that friend, engag- 
ing the affeetions of his daughter, I feel myself bound 
in honour to be no party to such a transaction, but to: 
bring the whole matter to tight as soon as possible.” 

Langford had remained standing, while the other 
spoke, in an attitude of attention and with his eyes bent 
down upen the ground, ‘The moment that Lord Harold 
had done he raised them, and, with a degree of tran- 
quillity which the young nobleman did not expect, re- 
plied, * Perhaps, my lord, you are in the right. I rather 
believe, in your situation, sould act in the same 


up in his face; “I am quite satisfi:d, I am quite sure!’ 


knowledge must come upon him in so painful a man. ° 


“ In regard to that, my lord, you may do as you please. _ 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


* 


Lord Harold looked both surprised and confused. 
«This is very extraordinary,” he said, “and I cannot 
put believe that there is somerdesign under it. I must 
jpsist, sir, upon having an‘explanation on the spot as to 
qho and what you are; as to what is your title in the 
society in which I find you, and what your claims to the 
hand of one of the first heiresses in this conntry.” 

“Your pardon, my lord,” replied Langford ; “ you 
are now going too far, I shall give every explanation 
that I think fitting to the father of the young lady in 
question ; to you I shall give none till you show me some 
right which you may have to interfere in the affairs of 
Mistress Alice Herbert; which, I rather suspect, you 
cannot do.” 

Lord Harold again bit his lip; but he replied almost 
immediately, “ The right I have, sir, is twofold: that of 
one of her oldest friends, and that of an applicant for 
her hand.” 

For a moment Langford was about to demand, in 
reply, whether Lord Harold meant an accepted or a re- 
jected suiter ; but he was generous, and refrained. “In 
neither quality,’ he said, “ can I recognise in you any 
right to interfere; and you will pardon me if I say that 
{will not only give you no explanation whatever on 
the subject, but will not condescend to hear you speak 
any further on a matter with which you have no title to 
meddle.” 

“Then, sir,” repl'ed Lord Harold, sharply, “ nothing 
remains but to bid you draw your sword. I do you 
honour in taking it for granted that you are worthy of 
mine;” and, as he spoke, he drew his weapon from the 
sheath, and, with the point dropped, stopd as if in ex- 
pectation that Langford would follow his example. 

Langford remained, however, with his arms crossed 
upon his chest, and a somewhat melancholy smile upon 
his countenance, .“Once more,” he said, * you must 
pardon me, Lord Harold: neither in this matter can I 

tify you: not. alone because it is a stupid and con- 
temptible habit, only worthy of cowards or of boys who 
lave no other way of showing their courage, but—” 

“ Well said, Master Harry,” eried a voice close be- 
hind them: “well said, well said! I think, my little 
jordling, you had better put up your cold iron, and go 
your way home to your father. To think of a man 
wishing to bore a hole in his neighbour, like Smith, the 
house-carpenter, with his long gimlet! Let us look at 
your skewer in a handle, my lord;” and, as he spoke, 
Silly John, the half-witted man of the village, whom we 
have before described, advaneed, extending his hand to 
take hold of the blade of Lord Harold’s sword. 

The young nobleman pushed him sharply aside, how- 
ever, bidding him begone with an angry frown. 

“ Well, Pil be gone,” replied the half-witted man, 

“but I'll be back again ina iminute, with more hands to 
help me;” and away he ran in the direction of the 
stream and the village. : 
, “Now, sir! quick !” exclaimed Lord Harold. “If 
you would not have me suppose you both a coward and 
an imposter, draw your sword, and give me satisfaction 
at once.” 

“Your lordship may suppose‘anything that you 
please,” replied Langford; “ having done nothing that 
can reasonably dissatisfy you, I shall certainly do no- 
thing to give you any other sort of satisfaction.” 

“Then, sir, I shall treat you as you deserve,” replied 
Lord Harold, “and chastise you as a cowardly knave ;” 
and, putting up his sword, he advauced to strike his 
opponent, 

But Langford caught his hand in his own powerful 
qrsp, and stopped him, saying, “Hold, Lord Harold, 
hold! I zill give you one word of explanation! If, 
afler having heard, that, you choose to draw your sword 
and seck my life, you shall do so; but remember, as 
you are a man of honour, to none, no, not to the near- 
est and dearest, must you reveal the import of these 
words ;” and, drawing him closer to him, he whispered 
what seemed to be a single word in the young noble- 
man’s ear. Jangford then let go his hold; and, pale 
as ashes, with a quivering lip and a straining eye, Lord 
Harold staggered back. [lis companion turned upon 
his heel and walked away, either not hearing or not 
choosing to attend to the young nobleman’s entreaty to 


peak with him one word more. 

Langford took his way direct to the Manor House; 
but, upon entering the door which stood open to the 
park, he perceived a good deal of bustle and confusion 
among the servants; and on ashing if Sir Herbert were 
in the library, the reply was, “ Yes ;” but it was added, 
that he and Mistress Alice were both busy with a gen- 
Ueman on matters of deep importance. While he was 
speaking with the servant, Langford, through a door 
which stood open at the end of a long passage, and af- 
forded a view inte the court, perceived Lord Harold 
come in with a quick step and a somewhat disordered 
tit; and mounting his horse, which was held hy one of 
Sir Walter’s grooms, ride slowly away, without even 
attempting to enter the house. 

“Tam about to walk to the village,” continued Lang- 
furd, speaking to the servant. “ Will you tell Sir Wal- 
ter «0 when he is visible; for T expect a messenger from 
London, and may not be back to supper if I find letters 
Which require an answer ?” 

He then proceeded through the house, gained the 
tad which led over the bridge, and was proceeding to- 
vards the village in the twilight which was now begin- 
bing to fall, when he thought he recognized a form that 
was advancing towards him, though still at some dis- 
tance. It proved to be that of the same fair-haired boy, 
tamed Jocelyn, whom we have more than once had oc- 
casiun to mention. He spoke not a word when he came 
near, but placed a letter in Langford’s hands, which the 
other tore open and read, though with some difficulty, 
ftom the obscurity of the hour. 

“There is scarcely time,” he said, after he had made 
Sut the contents of the epistle, which was very short. 
“There is scarcely time. Nevertheless, teli him I will 
be there ; but say also, good Jocelyn, that my resolution 
‘sthe same as when we last met. I will not try it!” 

_ “I will tell him,” was the boy’s only reply ; and, leav- 
‘9g Langford, he ran down the road by the stream with 
4 rapid pace, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue moon had not risen; the sun had gone down 
the sky, which for near a month had been as calm and 
“rene as a good mind, was covered over with long lines 
of dark gray cloud, heavy, and near the earth; when a 

‘litary horseman took his station under a broad old 
ee upon the wide waste called Uppington Moor, and 
fazed forth as well as the growing darkness would let 
‘im. It was adim and sombre scene, unsatisfactory 
the eye, but exciting to the imagination. Everything 

48 vague and -undefined in the shadows of that hour, 

id the long streaks of decper and fainter brown which 
“tied the surface of the moor spoke merely of undu- 
‘tions in the ground, marking the great extent of the 

n towards the horizon, A tall, solitary, mournful 


tree might be seen here and there, adding to the feeling 
of vastness and solitude; and about the middle of th« 
tmoor, as one looked towards the west, was a small de- 
tached grove, or, rather, clamp of large beeches, pre- 
senting a black irregular mass, at the side of which the 
lingering gleam of the northwestern sky was reflected 
in ome silvery lines upon what seemed a considerable 
piece of water. ‘That was the only light which the 
landscape contained, and it would have cut harsh with 
the gloomy and ominous view around, had not a thin 


os left them still more indistinct and melan- 
ly. 

It was an hour and a place fit for sad thoughts and 
dark foreboding; and the horseman sat upon his tall 
powerful gelding in the attitude of one full of medita- 
tion, He had suffered the bridle to drop, his head was 
slightly bent forward, and his cye strained upon the 
scene before him; while his mind seemed to drink in, 
from its solemn and cheerless aspect, feelings as dark 
and disaial as itself. Hegsat there about a quarter of an 
hour, and not a sound had been heard upon the moor 
but the deep sort of sobbing creaking of a neighbour- 
ing marsh, or the shrill cry of some bird of night as it 
skimmed by with downy and noiseless wings. There 
was not a breath of air stirring ; there was no change 
took plice in the aspect of the sky or the earth; it was 
as if nature were dead, and the feeling seemed to be- 
come oppressive, for the horseman at length gently 
touched his beast with his heel, and made him move 
slowly out'from under the branches of the tree. 

Scarcely had he done so, however, when the distant 
sound cf a horse’s feet was heard, as if coming ata 
very tardy and heavy pace from the west. The sound, 
indeed, would not have been perceptible at that distance 
but for the excessive stillness of all around, and the 
eagerness with which the traveller listened. His eye 
was now bent anxiously, too, upon the western gleam 
in the water, and in a few minutes the dark figure of 
another man on horseback was seen against the brighter 
background thus afforded, riding slowly on, as the road 
he followed wound round the mere. 

It was like a scene in a phantasmagoria, and in a 
moinent after two more figures were added, and all three 
suddenly stopped. None of the minute parts of their 
proceedings were visible, and it was impossible, at that 
distance, to discern how they were occupied; but a 
moment after there scemed a sudden degree of agita- 
tion in the group; then came a bright flash, followed at 
a considerable interval by the report of a pistol, and im- 
mediately after all three horsemen disappeared. 

“What may this mean?” said the stranger, aloud. 
“I fear there is mischief.” The sound of his voice 
seemed strange in the midst of this solitude; Lut he 
had scarcely spoken when the stillness was again broken 
by the noise of a horse’s fect; but this time it came 
from another direction, not exactly opposite, but much 
to the right hand of the spot whence the former sounds 
had proceeded, and the beast was evidently galloping as 
fust as he could over turf, It came nearer and nearer, 
and the watcher went back under the tree. 

At length another powerful cavalier became visible, 
approaching at full speed: and, as he drew nigh, he 
looked round more than once, and pulicd up his horse 
suddenly by the tree. “ Are you there?” he said, ina 
low voice ; and the next moment the other came forth 
and joined him. 

“Quick! quick! Master Harry,” continued the one 
who had joined him; “ put your horse into a gallop, 
and come on with all speed.” : 

“ But I told you, Franklin,” replied the other, holding 
back, “I told you that I would have nothing to do with 
it! What I saw a month ago under the patk wall 
was quite eufficiont ; and I would have no hand in such 
a business were it to put a crown upon my head.” 

“Foolish boy! the business is done without you to 
a certain point,” replied hiscompanion. “ I have served 
you whether you would or not; and I suppose, of 
course, yuu will be ungrateful. Come on with me, and 
you shall have the key of the chest, which I have ven- 
tured my neck to get for you. You have nothing todo 
but to walk in and take what is your own. But come 
on! come on quick! You would not have me taken, I 
suppose; and I have reason to think I am followed.” 

‘Thus saying, he put his horse again intoa gallop, and 
Langford followed at the same pace. ‘Tiwo or three 
times, as they rode on, Franklin Gray looked back 
over the moor; but no moving object of any kind was 
to be scen, except one of those creeping phosphoric 
lights which linger on the edges of an old marsh; no 
sound of any kind was to be heard but the measured 
fa of their horses’ feet upon the hollow-sounding 
turf. 

At length, when they had gone about two miles 
farther, Franklin Gray checked his horse’s speed, say- 
ing, “ There is no one following now, yet they made 
the signal from the hill? Did you not hear a pistol 
shot just before I came up ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Langford ; “ I heard it distinctly, and 
saw the flash, Was that as a signal that some_one was 
fullowing you?” 

“It was,” answered Gray. ‘“ But how you could sce 
the flash T don’t understand, for they were down below 
the brow of the hill, where one can see both roads to 
the castle.” 

“Qh no!” said Langford. “The men who fired 
that shot were upon the moor close by Upwater Mere, 
and I very much fear, Gray, that some of these accursed 
evil companions of yours have been again committing 
an act that you neither knew of nor desired.” 

“ If they huve,” exclaimed Gray, with a horrid im- 
precation, “I will shoot the first of them, were he my 
own brother.” 

“ How many were there of them on the watch?” de- 
manded Langford. 

* Two,” replied his companion, 

“ Then I will tell you what I saw,” answered Lang- 
ford. ‘As I sat on my horse and looked out over the 
mere which just caught a gleam from the sky, the 
figure of a horseman crossed the light as if he were 
going to the castle. Just at that minute two more came 
out upon him from among the beeches, it seemed to 
to me ; then came the pistol shot: and a minute after 
they all disappeared.” 

Gray gave utterance to another terrible oath ; and 
then, after thinking a few minutes, he added, “ But it 
can’t be any of my people! ‘They dared not, after 
the warning I gave them about that bad business under 
the park fence,” 

“At all events,” cried Langford, reigning up his 
horse entirely, “ had we not better go back and see? I 
fear very much, Franklin, that they have shot the man, 
whoever he is,” 

“No, no,” replied Franklin; “if they have shot him, 
he is shot, and there is no need of our meddling with 
the matter,” 

“ But he may be merel ” replied Lan 3 
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mist, rising over the whole, softened the feature of the | 


“No !” thundered Franklin Gray, “I tell you no! It 
is mere madness! Weare but hulf a mile from the 
house: when I have got there we shall learn who has 
done this, and I will send out and see if there is any 
one hurt. Come on, come on !” % 

Langford followed his bidding, and, renewing their 
quick pace, they rode on for about a halfa mile fatther, 
till, amid a clump of tall trees at the vety edge of the 
moor, where some poor, thin, unproductive, fields con- 
nected it with the cultivated country, they perceived a 
light shining from a small window in a tall building be- 
fore them. 

At that period there still remained scattered over the 
face of England a number of those edifices which, forti- 
fied to a certain degree, combined the modern house 
with the ancient feudal hold, and had been rendered 
very serviceable to both parties in the progress of the 
great rebellion. These fortified houses were of every 
size, from that which really well merited the name of 
castle, to that which was no more than a mere tower ; 
and many of them, either from being injured by \the 
chances of war, or from having lost a great part of their 
utility when the scourge of civil contention was removed 
from the country, had gone completely to decay, or had 
been applied to the calmer and more homely uses of the 
barn, the grange, or the farmliouse. 

Such was the house which Langford and his com- 
panion now approached ; and, as far as the darkness of 
the hour suffered its outline to appear, it seemed to the 
former to be: a tall heavy tower of stonework, with four 
small windows on the side next to them. Beneath its 
protection, and attached to it on one side, with the 
gable end turned towards the rond, was a lower build- 
ing, with a high peaked roof of slates; and close by, an- 
other mass of masonry, apparently the ruins of a church 
or chapel. The light that the horséman had seen came 
from one of the upper windows of the tower; but there 
were lights, in the less elevated building by its side. 
A low wall stood before the whole, enclosing a little 
neglected garden ; and through a gate which stood open 
in this wall Franklin Gray led his companion in, and 
up to the door of the tower. There, beside the door, 
stood the ancient steps, which many a burly cavalier 
in the Hudibrastic days, and in days long befure that, 
had employed to mount his horse’s back ; and there, 
too, on either side of the entrance, was many a ring, 
staple, and hook, for the putpose of fastening up the 
trooper’s, horses, while their masters rested gr caroused 
in the hall hard by. 

Having attached their bridles to two of these hooks, 
Franklin Gray and his companion proceeded to seek 
admission into the tower. To gain this, Gray first 
struck the door three or four times distinctly with his 
heavy hand. The moment he had done so, a light step 
was heard running alung within; and after manifold 
bolts and bars had been withdrawn, the boy Jocelyn 
threw open the door, and Langford followed his com- 
panion into a low, narrow entrance hall, on the right 
of which was another door, and at the end a dim flight of 
stone steps leading apparently to the upper apartments. 

Scarccly, however, had the foot of Franklin Gray 
fallen three times on that stone passage, when 2 light 
came gleaming down“the stairs; and the next instant 
the flutter of a woman’s garments was seen, as she de- 
scended with a step of joy. She was as lovely a crea- 
ture as the eye of man ever rested upon, though the first 
years of youthful grace were passed, and though the 
sun of a warmer land than this had died her skin with 
arich brown. Her eyes—her large, full, liquid eyes— 
were as black as jet, and the long dark fringe that edged 
both the upper and the under lid left but little of the 
white visible. The glossy black hair, divided on the 
forehead, was tied in a large massy knot behind, with- 
out any ornament whatsoever ; but along the whole line 
might be traced a strong undulation, which told that, if 
free, it would have fallen in ringlets round her face ; and, 
even as it wes, two or three thick curls escaped from 
the knot behind, and hung in glossy masses on her 
neck. Her age might be three or four-and-twenty,.and 
her form had the fulness of that age, but without hav- 
ing lost any of the symmetry of youth. 

She carried a lamp in her hand, and the light of it 
showed her dark eyes sparkling with joy as they rested 
upon Franklin Gray. Setting down the light upon the 
stairs, she darted forward at once, and cast herself upon 
his bosom, exclaiming, with a strong foreign accent, 
“You have come back! you have come back! Oh, I 
have been so uneasy about you !” 

“But why, my Mona?” demanded Franklin Gray, 
with his whole tone and manner changed to one of the 
utmost gentleness as soon as he addressed her. “Why 
more to-night than at other times when I am obliged 
to leave you?” 

“Oh, I do not well know,” she replied; “ but you 
kissed me twice before you went; and then you came 
back to kiss me once more, and bid me remember you; 
and I felt sure you were going on some dangerous ex- 
pedition ; I felt sad at heart myself, too, as if some evil 
would come of this night.” 

“ Evil has come of it, I fear,” replied Franklin Gray ; 
but he then added quickly, seeing her turn pale at his 
words, ‘* Evil not upon me or of my doing, Mona, But 
go up again, beloved! go up again! and I will come to 
you directly. You sce I have some one with me.” 

She turned her eyes upon Langford, whom she had 
not seemed to notice before; and then, bowing her head 
gracefully and slowly, she raised the lamp again and 
disappeared up the steps. 

When she was gone Franklin Gray turned round and 
gazed upon Langford for a moment with a proud yet 
melancholy sinile. ‘There was a world of meaning in 
his look, and Langford could only reply to it by ex- 
claiming with a glance still more sorrowful, “ Oh, Gray, 
this is very sad!” - 

“Come, come,” cried his companion, “it shall be 
amended some day, Harry. Come, Jocelyn,” he con- 
tinued, turning t» the boy, “ tell me, Master Page, who 
are in the hall, and how many ?” 

The boy’s brow became grave at the question. “ There 
are but three, sir,” he replied; “there is James of Cov- 
entry, and there is Doveten and Little Harvey.” 

“Indeed,” said Gray, shutting his teeth close, as if to 
keep dawn angry feelings that were rising fast “ in- 
deed ;” and he threw open the door with his right hand 
which Ied into a small dark room. That again he 
strode across, giving Langford a sign to follow, and 
then opened another door, which admitted them into 
a much large chamber, well lighted, in the midst of 
which was a large table furnished with a flagon and 
some drinking-cups. At the farther end sat two men 
playing with dice, while a third, a short, smart-looking 
personage, was standing behind observing their game, 
They ceased when Franklin Gray and his companion 
appeared ; and the merriment which they, evidently had 
been enjoying was over in a moment. 

“ But you three left !” said Gray, as he entered ; “ but 
you three left! Where are Hardcastle and Wiley ?” 

“They went out shortly after you, Captain Gray,” 


replied one the men who wera playing ; “J ean’t tell 
where they are.” A349 

“ Doveton,” replied Gray, in a calm,grave tore, “ you 
are a gentleman and a soldier ; so are you, James; and 
Master Harvey, too, though he did not serve with us 
either in Germany or in the New. World, has had the 
honour of serving in Ireland, and is a man of honour. 
Now I ask you all, straightforwardly, where are these 
two men gone to? Marcham and Henry of the Hill 
I took with me ; all the others I know abont also; but 
ong Wiley and Hardcastle, and what are they 

it 

“ Why, really, sir,” replied the man called Doveton, 
“we can only tell by guess; for, since that business 
down in the green lane, they have kept very much by 
themselves, and don’t seem to deal fairly with us, es- 
pecially Wiley.” 

“T'll tell you what, captain,” said the man who was 
standing behind, and whom they called among them- 
selves Little Harvey, “I wish Wiley was out among 
us ; he will get us all into mischief some-day. He does 
not do things in a gentleman-like way. I guess whathe 
is gone after ; but he has not succeeded, 1 see.” And, 
as he spoke, he gave a significant glance towards Lang- 
ford, as if he were in some degree connected with the 
matter in question, ; 
“Indeed !” said Gray ;“I suspect your meaning, 
Harvey ; but let us hear more plainly what you think. 
Though I direct and guide, and am always willing to 
take the greatest dangers on myself, still we are com- 
rades, and should treat each other as such. What is it 
you think, Harvey ?” 

“I won't say what I think,” replied the man, “ but 
T'll say what I saw. When you sent the boy Jocelyn 
down to the manor, Wiley i him both 
before he went and when he came buck ; and whemhe 
heard him give you a message about a gentleman meet- 
ing you on the moor, he whispered a good deal to Hard- 
castle, who came up and asked me if I would go along 
with them upon an enterprise which must be quite se- 
cret and which must be done without your 
it. I refused; and told him I thought that, after the 
business down in the lane, he had better not let Wiley 
lead him; but to that he answered that this: was a mat- 
ter which could not fail as the other had done, and that 
it would be over in five minutes. I said I would not 
go, however; and they went without me.” 

“ Hark, they are coming!” said Gray, as the sound 
of horse’s feet was heard stopping opposite the house. 
“ Let them in the back way, Jocelyn, and bring in eup- 
per. Here! Come with me, Master Harry.” And he 
Iced the way back into the hall by which they had at 
first entered, and in which there still remained the lainp 
that the boy Jocelyn had carried when he gave them 
admittance. Gray carefully shut the doors behind 
him; and when he stood alone in the passage with 
Langford, he unbuttoned his vest, and took from an 
inner pocket a key of a very peculiar and extraordinary 
form. 

“There is the key, Master Harry,” he said, speaking 
quickly, and with strong passions of some kind evidently 
struggling in his ‘bréast. “Your own fate is now in 
your own power! Manage it as you will!” 

“ But tell me how this has been.obtained,” said Lang- 
ford. 

“I have no time for long stories,” replied his-com- 
panion, sharply. ‘There it is! that is sufficient. But 
I will tell you so far, 1—I alone—though directed by 
one who knew the house well, walked through it this 
night from one end to the other; and within six yards 
of the old man himsclf, with nothing but a door be- 
tween us, took this key from the hiding-place where he 
thought it so safe, and brought it away undiscovered. 
Now, Harry, leave a hamour to speak 
much, Ihave matters before me that may well make 
me silent. Mount your horse, and be gone with all 
speed. Why do you linger? Oh I will send out ere 
ten minutes be over ; and, if there be a possibility of un- 
doing what has been done amiss, it shall be undone, on 
my honour. Take the back road,” he added, as he 
opened the door for Langford; “take the back road; 
and, for worlds, go no more upon the moor to-night! I 


panion nesitate ; “ not for yours, but for mine!” 
Langford made no reply, but mounting his horse, 
rode away with feelings of a nature the most mingled 
and the most painful. 

Those of the man he left behind were of a different 
character, but still terrible. With Langford there were 
feelings which he seldom experienced, doubt and hesi- 
tation, as to his own course of action, mingling-with 
vague apprehensions of evil, and deep regret to to see a 
man possessed of many noble qualities, who had been 
his friend, his campanion, and even his protector in the 
early days of youth, now plunged into a current terri- 
ble in itself and terrible in its consequences ; following 
a course which he had long suspected that Gray did 
really follow, but without having conviction foreed upon 
him till that night. 

With Franklin Gray it was very different; his whole 
feelings, for the time, were swallowed up in one stern 
and gloomy resolution. 

There was anger, indecd, at the bottom of that reso- 
lution: wrath of the most bitter and deadly kind; but 
even that was almost lost in the effort to exclude from 
his thoughts everything that might shake, even in the 


formed. 

As soon as Langford had gone he returned to the hail 
in which he had left his comrades: and there, as he ex- 
pected, he found the party increased by the presence of 
the two men, Wiley and Hardcastle, whose names we 
have mentioned more-than once, and whom we have 
seen busy in the attack upon Alice Herbert. 

It was evident that ‘some conversation had passed 
between them and the others regarding the indigna-— 
tion which they had excited in their leader; and while, — 
in the rough countenance of Hardeastle, might be tre- 
ced a great deal of shame and apprehension, in the 
more cunning face of Wiley appeared a degree.of hesi- 
tating uncertainty, mingling strangely with dogged de- 
fiance, and making him look like anill-tempered hound 
about to receive the Iash; but not very sure whether to 
lie down and howl, or fly at the throat ¢f the huntsman 
The bey Jocelyn was busily bringing in some dishes 
and setting them on the table; but he glanced at 

lin Gray from time to time, seeming to know better 
than any one present the character of the man with 
whom they had to deal, and to divine what was likely 
to be the issue. 
Franklin Gray said not 2 word in regard to the mat. 
ter which was in all their thoughts ; but, sitting down 


‘at the head of the table, he made some observations 


upon the bread, which was not good; and then added, 
speaking tothe others, “ Begin, begin! Marecham and 
Henry of the Hill won’t be long.” 

“T heard them coming over the hill but now,” suid 
the boy Jocelyn, ‘ 


* 
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ask you for my own sake,” he added, seeing his com- 


least degree, the dark and terrible determination he had+ 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ Gréy made no reply, and the rest began their meal From the New York American. In the House of Commons on the 8th of May, Dr. 
in silenice ; but he ate nothing, looking curiously at the The hitevary Onaibus. . Serious Fire at Nantucket—We have just re-|Lushington inquired of Lord Palmerston whether 


‘knife in his hand as if:there was something very inter- 
esting in the blade. He finde the boy give him a sil- | 
ver cup, indeed, full of wine from the tankard ; and, as 
he was drinking it, the two others whom he had men- 
’ tioned came in ‘laughing, and seemed surprised to see 
the grave ‘und stern manner in’ which the supper was 

The matter was soon explained, however; for, no 
sooner had they sat down in the places left for them, 
than: Franklin Gray fixed his eyes’ upon Wiley, and said, 

"Now, my Masters Wiley and Hardcastle, we are all 
present but two: be so good as to tell me where you 
have been to-night ?” 

The time which had elapsed ; the indifference, and 
even carelessness which had hitherto appeared in Gray’s 
whanner ; and ‘a cup or two of wine which he himself 
had drunk, had removed the degree of apprehension 

‘which at first ‘mingled with the sullen determination of 

Wiley; and he replied at once, with a look of effrontery, 
' T don’t think that af all necessary, captain! i rather 

bélieve that F HiaV¥e'ds mach right to ride my horse over 

any common in'the kingdom as you have, without giv- 
ing you any account of it either.” - 

“ You hear,” said Franklin Gray, looking round calm- 
ly tothe rest, “ you hear!” 

“Come, come, Master Wiley,” cried the man called 
Doveton, “that won't do after what we all swore when 
we came down litre. Come Hardcastle, you are the 
best of the two ; come, you tell Captain Gray at once 
what you have been about. We must know, if it be 
but for our own safety.” 

“Oh! tell'at once,” said Hardcastle. “Devilish 
sorry am I that I ever went; and I certainly would not 
have gone had I’ known how it would turn out. I'll 
never go again with Wiley as long as I live: I toldhim 

we Came over the common.”. 

Wiley muttered something not very laudatory of his 
companion ; ‘but it was drowned in the stern voice of 
’ Franklin Gray, who exclaimed, “ Go on, Hardcastle !” 

“Why, we went ovt to the beeches by Upwater 
Mere,” replied Hardcastle; “and we had not been there 
long when up came some one on horseback, going 
along slowly towards the castle. It was not the person 
we were looking for, however—” 

“Pray, who were you looking -for ?” interrupted 
Franklin Gray. 

“#Why,*I think that is scarcely fair captain,” said 
Hardcastle. 


“It matters not,” replied Gray; “I know without 
your telling me. Go on!” 

“Well, as the man came up,” continued the 
other, “ Wiley said we might as well have what he had 
upon him. So we rode up, and asked him to stop quite 
civilly; but, instead of doing so, he drew his sword, and 
spurred on his horse upon Wiley, and—” 

_ “Well,” exclaimed Gray, impatiently, “ what then ? 
I heard the pistol fired,” he said, seeing the man hesi- 
* date, “so tell the truth.” 

“ Well,” said Hardcastle, “ well; and, as he spoke, 
- he turned somewhat pale : “ well, then Wiley fired, you 
know, and brought him down ; and we pulled him un- 
der the beeches, and took what we could get. We have 
not divided it yet, but it seems a good sum.” 


eountenance were strange and fearful. He had watch- 
ed with eager anxiety the countenance of Franklin Gray, 
awho eat nearly opposite to him at the other end of the 
table; but, ‘being able to gather nothing from those 

features, he ran his eye rapidly round the 
of the rest ; and, after several expres- 
resumed, as well ase could, the look of cunning 
and daring impudence which he had at first put on. 
The entrance of the boy Jocelyn with some plates, just 
behind him, however, made him give a sharp start and 
- look round. Franklin Gray fixed his eyes upon the boy 
and waved his hand; and Jocelyn immediately went 


said their leader, “ I shall find some 
_means of punishing you. As for you, Wiley—” 

“ You shall not punish me, Captain Gray !” interrupt- 
ed Wiley, knitting his brows and speaking through his 
teeth: “you shall not punish me! for, by-—~, if you 
don't mind what you are about, I’l] hang you all,” 

Frankling Gray sat and heard him calmly, keeping 
his eyes fixed wpon him with stern unchanging gaze till 
he had done ing. He then looked round once more, 
saying, * You hear!" and, at the same moment, he at 
once drew a pistol from under his coat, Every face 
around turned pale bat his own, and Wiley started up 
from the table. But, before he'couid take a single step, 
and while yet, with agony of approaching fate upon him, 
he gazed irresoluté in the face of his leader, the unerring 
haad of Franklin Gray had levelled the pistol and fired. 

The ball went right through his head; the unhappy 
man bounded up two or three feet from the groand, and 
then fell dead at the end of the table. Franklin Gray 
sat perfectly still, gazed through the smoke for about a 
minute, and through the whole hall reigned an awful 
silence. He then laid the pistol calmly down on the 
fable before simi, and drew forth a second. 

Hardcastle crossed his arms upon his breast, and 
looked him fall in the face, saying, “ Well, captain, I 
am ready.” 

“You mistake me,” said Gray, laying down the pis- 
tol on the table with the muzzle turned towards himself. 
'“My friends, if I have done wrong by the shot I have 
fired, any of you that'so pleases has but to take up that 
pistol and use it as boldly as I have done its fellow. 
‘What say you, am:I right or wrong ?” 

# Right, right !” replied every voice. 

“Well, then,” said Gray, putting up the weapons 

in, “some of you take him down ; and you, Dove- 
ton and Marcham, hark ye ;” and he spoke a few words 
tothem apart. “ Take Hardcastle with you,” he added ; 
** that shall be his punishment!” So saying, he turned, 
took.up’ a lamp that stood near, and left the hall, 

Franklin Geray mounted the steps in the tower that 
we haye mentioned slowly and sadly, paused half way 
up, and feli into deep thought. His revery lasted but a 
minute: he them proceeded, anf reached the room where 
the fair being wim he called Mona was watching anx- 
iously'for hié “@Oi@fing. Her eyes questioned him, but 
he made no reply in words. He threw his right arm 
round her, howéver, and rested his face npon her bosom 
for several minutes with eyes shut ; then pressed her to 
his heart, kissed her cheek, and said, “Come, my Mona! 
(Pou be continued.) 


» Ay Aged Couple——There gre now living in the 
parish of Ruislip, Middlesex, a man and his wife, by 
the name of Dallemore, whose unjted ages amount to 
204 your, The age years, and his 
wrife’s 101 years. 


| under the light of the midnight moon. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 15, 1838. 


Cooling Jars.—The mode of immersing the 
body in jars of cool water has often afforded 
an oceasion for a pleasant paragraph, but we 
do not recollect a better one than the follow- 
ing perpetrated by the editor of the Penn- 
sylvanian on Tuesday last; hé says :— 


A Hint for Warm Weather —Somewhere in Java, 
or in other eastern regions, the aboriginal! legislators 
while holding a « palaver,” keep themselves cool by 
a device that might perhaps be advantageously adopt- 
ed in Congress during the warm weather. A jar suf- 
ficiently large and filled with cold water is provided 
for each member, who gets into it during the session, 
and sits until the hour of. adjournment, immersed to 
his neck, in the tranquilizing fluid. ‘The measures 
taken are therefore calm and deliberate, and the de- 
bates are likewise free from heat and ill-temper. The 
Javanese Solons cannot lash themselves into a fury 
by violent gesticulation, for any attempt at making a 
splash would probably result in being spilt. Thus, 
these cold water jars have a tendency to prevent all 
jars of a warmer and mire disagreeable mature, and 
had the pugilistic Congressmen who ‘have of late 
been so outrageous in the House of Representatives, 
been “put up” in the Javanese fashion, the recent 
difficulties in all likelihood would not have occurred. 
Under these arrangemenits; the phraseology of the 
House might perhaps require alteration. Instead of 
« being out of order,’’ a gentleman might be told that 
he was “ out of water,” and instead of ordering him 
to «take his seat,’ the member might be required to 
« get into his jar.’” The effect likewise of so many 
diversified countenance s protruding from the crocke- 
ry could not be otherwise than picturesque and en- 
tertaining. Lycurgus in a pipkin would surely beas 


imposing as Diogenes in a tub. pee 
Another wag suggests that family jars be 
made in this cooling manner. ‘ 


Jim Crow —Madame Vestris recently sung 
the vile but popular song of Jim Crow, at the 
Royal Olympic Theatre, and drew forth im- 
mense applause. It appears from Wilkinson’s 
learned work on Egypt, that four thousand 
years ago a painting was executed which re- 
sembles the famous Jim to a tittle, so that 
there really would seem to be nothing new 
under the sun. 


Poverty.—Sir Walter Scott says most truly 
that the mere scarcity of money (so that ac- 
tual wants are provided) is not poverty—it 
ie the bitter draught to owe money which we 
cannot pay. 


The Pennsylvania Public Works.—Though 
rather later in the field than her great rival 
New York, Pennsylvania has at last grasped 
at and secured her fair share of the wealth to 
be derived from improved modes of intercom- 
munication. She already monopolises the 
greatest proportion of travel between the east 
and the west, and by the following abstract 
of recent information it will be observed that 
notwithstanding the depression of the times, 
she is doing a fair business. 

The whole amount of tolls received from Nov. 1, 
1837, up to June 8th, 1838, at the collector’s office in 
Columbia, was $22,928. The whole amount of tolls 
received at the collector’s office in Philadelphia, from 
October 31st, 1837, to June 9th, 1838, inclusive, was 
$95,724 18. m 

The tolls received upon the Pennsylvania canals 
and railroads, for a part of the present fiscal year, 
ending the 21th of May, amounted to $524,729 23, 
in less than three months. 

During the month of May, six thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-two cars were passed upon the inclined 
plane of the Columbia, being two thousand five hun- 
dred and four cars more than ever passed over the 
plane during any one month since the railroad was in 
operation, 

The Board of Canal Commissioners have instruct- 
ed the superintendent of motive power on the Colum- 
bia and Philadelphia railroad, to cause two engines to 
be fitted to the use of anthracite coal, as soon as prac- 
ticable, and to use anthracite coal for fuel. therein, 
until otherwise directed. 

An ark load of tobacco left Columbia, on Friday, 
the 8th of June instant, for Baltimore. The article 
was grown in the lower Mississippi country, was for- 
warded up the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, through 
the Pennsylvania canal from Pittsburg, and from Co- 
lumbia down the Susquehanna river to Baltimore, as 
a safer and cheaper conveyance than from New Or- 
leans to Baltimore by sea. “This new article of com- 
merce will make the Pennsylvania improvements of 
still greater value, as it is thought to be but the com- 
mencement of a new and great internal trade. 

The great and growing increase of business upon 
the Pennsylvania public works, is demonstrated by 
the above facts. 


Catalogue.—A supplement to the great catalogue 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia, containing 
a list of the new works, including the last importa. 


tion, has been published, and may be had at the Li- 


brary. 

Steamboat Building at Pittsburg — Within the 
last four years, two hundred steamboats have been 
built at Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Boston papers say that some of the belles and 
beaux of the literary emporium, have recently been 
amusing themselves by riding on horseback at night 


ceived the following letter, containing the particulars 
of a very destructive fire at Nantucket : 

Nawyrucxz?, Saturday, June 2, 1838. 
A most extensive conflagration has lain in ashes 
an immense amount of property in this town, This 
morning at half-past two o’clock, the alarm of fire 
was first given, and it was soon discovered that the 
rope walk of Mr, Jones, in the occupation of Barker 
& Athearn, was in flames. The building was three 
hundred feet long, and the destructive element imme- 
diately communicated with the adjoining oil and can- 
dle factories, which caught in quick succession, end 
threatened a small portion of the town with entire 
destruction. The progress, however, o& the-fire was 
fortunately arrested, after burning two or three hours, 
by the dauntless and unwearied efforts of. the imhabi- 
tants, and a prudent determination of hlowing up 
with gtinpowder some five or six buildings. The 
principal. losers are James Athearn, Esq. to the 
amount, it is said, of 100,000 dollars, Barker & 
Athearn,. Coffin & French, Volger, Jr., Matthew 
Crosby, Valentine Hussey & Co. Messrs. Morris, 
Gardner, Bassett, Cushman, and others, are burnt out 
and have lost their all. Much injury was also sus- 
tained by those individuals in Orange” street, who 
were obliged to move their things in a hurry, viz: 
Messrs. Jenks, Starbuck, Barney, Macy, Tallant, and 
others. The commercial wharf was with difficulty 
saved, and so intense was the heat that the oil which 
was thrown into the harbour subsequently caught 
fire. The loss in this article is very heavy indeed, 
The entire amount of loss is estimated at one million 
of dollars, with very little insured. Owing to the 
|casks being burnt up at one or two cooper’s stores, 
some of the ships which were almost ready for sea, 
will not be able to leave as soon as was intended. 
The rope walk, in which the fire originated, was safe 
at eleven o'clock last night ; the fires used ip working 
the steam engine were put out at six o’clock : it is 
therefore supposed that the whole was the work, of 
some incendiary ; time, however, may determine this, 
The blaze was almost instantaneous throughout the 
building. The wind, which at one time blew very 
strong, fortunately veered round. 

«An Ounce of Prevention worth a@ Pound of 
Cure.””—The truth of this old saying was never made 
more forcibly manifest than on Sunday and Monday 
evenings. The measures taken by the county and city 
authorities, in providing an effective police force, were 
completely successful in preventing the threatened 
outbreak of the « sovereigns.’’ Monday evening, we 
took a view of the scene of operations, but, to adopt 
a familiar phrase, we found the mob completely 
“used up.” At different corners, knots of 10 or 12 
persons might be seen, declaiming against the « ty- 
ranny” which would not allow them to trample on 
the laws, and regretting in terms of affecting « indig- 
nation,” the deprivation of the « liberty” to commit 
their nocturnal depradations, to burn, kill, and de- 
stroy with impunity. Several glorious administrators 
of « public opinion,” attempted to lay down their 
new-fangled notions of « law,” but got knocked into 
the gutter, and were taken to the watchhouse, while 
the most valiant of the others endeavoured to outstrip 
each other in running away from the scene of danger. 

JIron.—An English paper says :—« We have been 
informed that orders have been given out this week 
for 12,000 tons iron rails,—10,000 for export to 
America, and 2,000 for consumption at home; and 
that several other very extensive orders are about.to 
be given for iron rails and chairs for railways now 
forming in this country.” 

The Brand Abolished.—The last Legislature of 
Virginia having passed an act abolishing the punish- 
ment of branding on the hand, which had (though 
seldom enforced) been tov long permitted to disgrace 
the penal code of the State, the Court of Norfolk 
Borough, previous to its adjournment last week, or- 
dered to be removed in their presence from the pillar 
in the Hall to which they had been attached ever since 
the house was built, these odious relics of the barbar- 
ous age, the shackles and staples by which the hand 
of the criminal was fixed and fastened to receive the 
impression of the brand. 

A Texas Tavern.—A tavern has lately been 
opened on a rather diminutive scale near Houston, 
Texas, contrasting in a most striking manner with 
the extensive manner in which most things are con- 
ducted in that Republic. It seems, according to the 
Telegraph, that a gentleman riding along the road 
discovered an old soldier by the way side, sitting very 
contentedly under a blanket stretched horizontally 
across the tops of four upright stakes. A candle box 
was before him answering the purpose of a table, on 
which were placed a small jug, and the better half of 
a broken bottle. Not understanding the object of all 
these preparations, he stopped to inquire of the soldier 
what he was doing there « keeping tavern sir,” was 
the ready answer, “will you take something to 
drink 4”? 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship President, from London and 
Portsmouth, has arrived at New York, bridging Lon- 
don papers to the afternoon of the 9th ult. The fol- 
lowing summary of their contents is from the Eve- 
ning Post of yesterday ; ahi 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Baines of Leeds, 
moved + fer a committee of the whole, House to take 
into consideration the propriety of abolishing the first 
fruits of the elergy in England and Wales, and the 
more effectual rating, and the better collection of, the 
tenths applicable to the maintenance of the poor 
clergy.” The motion was opposed by ministers, but 
was carried by a majority of twenty-one votes, after 
which the House went into committee, 

The motion for the abolition of negro apprentice- 
ship, having for object the entire emancipation of all 
the blacks in the British Colonies, on the Ist of Au- 
gust next, had been postponed to the 22d of May. 


any application had been made to the French govern. 
ment for reparation on account of an illegal seizyr, 
in the month of July, 1834, of certain ships belong. 
ing to British subjects on the coast of Aftica. 
French vessels of war, and an unlawful blockade dy;. 
ing six months of the year 1835. If the application 
had been made he wished to know whether the claim 
was likely to be allowed. 
Lord Palmerston answered that an application hag 
been made to the French government—that it haa 
been some months under consideration ; that he had 
not yet been informed of the final intentions of the 
French government, but believing that the claim wa, 
founded in justice, he entertained a strong convictio, 
that it would be satisfactorily adjusted, 

The second reading of the Factory 
bill had been postponed to the 4th of June. This 
bill requires certificates of two hours daily attendance 
at school for all children from nine to thirteen year 
of age; with a further provision that children unde 
thirteen years of age, hereafter admitted into factories, 
must be able to read. 

The new steam ship British Queen, belonging to 
the « British and American Steam Navigation Com. 
pany of London,” was to be floated out of the dock 
on Victoria’s Birth-day, 24th of May. 

The Madagascar, 45, Captain Wallis, had sailed 
for Gibraltar, to embark the remainder of the 73; 
regiment, and convey them to Quebec. Her further 
proceedings will depend on the exigencies of the sq. 
vice on that station, 

Satine or Troors ron Canapa.—The Borase, 
with the last division of the 71st regiment, and drafis 
for the 66th and 83d, and the Venelia, Elizabeth and 
Arab, with a number of the 7th Hussars, as stated in 
the « Constitution,’ sailed yesterday from Cove for 
Canada. The Marquis Huntley, commissioned {o 
take a part of the Ist King’s Dragoon Guards, arrive; 
on Thursday.—Cork Constitution, May 5. 

Sir Robert Peel has called: the attention of 
Foreign Secretary to the frequent collisions that 
place between the English and French fishermen in 
the Channel, and expressed his apprehension thit 
these hostile proceedings between the subjects of 
friendly powers might, if not prevented, lead to 1 
sults of a most serious character, affecting the inter 
est of the two kingdoms. ' 

Loxnon, Tuesday Evening, May 8.—So far a 
regards the market for commercial purposes, we find 
that our previous notices have been deficient in pic 
turing the anxious feelings of our leading commerci 
circles, inasmuch as we find also that speculation is« 
the advance, even for the most ephemeral concoctic 
Money continues to be difficult of employment at 
full profit ; from day to day it rules 1 to 1-2 per cen 
but we find that this rate rules only upon the fi 
paper. 

In the market for the British Stocks we have 
more business than usual for some time. Cons 
have closed at 93 3-4 a 7-8 money, and 93 3-4 a4 
time. The speculation in the British funds 
out of the difficulty of making safe investments i 
commercial property, and, in consequence, has 
vanced not only their value, but has maintained a 
that of the eplitmeral concerns now so much i 
vogue. 

The premium upon Exchequer Bills rules at 7! 
73, and on India Bonds at 81 a 82. 

American Srocxs.—London, May 8—In the at 
sence of farther arrivals from New-York, the Amen 
can securities haye peen rather heavy at the follow 
ing quotations :—Five per cent. pound sterling 
bama, 95 to 96; five per cent. Alabama, 84 86; fi 
per cent Indiana, 88 89; five per cent Louisiar 
(Baring’s,) 96; five per cent Louisiana (Lizards,) 9 
six per cent Mississippi, 94 to 96; six per cent Olis 
1856, 102; five per cent New-York, 91 to 95; fi 
per cent Pennsylvania, according to dates, 91 to % 
United States Bank shares, L. 25; five per cent Vi 
ginia, 35; six per cent New Jersey railroad, 103 
six per cent Illinois, 95, 

In the French Chamber of Deputies the committe 
appointed to report upon the bill for the grant of 
annual pension of 100,000 francs to the widow 0 
Joachim Murat, have reported, by a majority of 
against 4, in favour of the proposition. 

In the Malta journals to the 19th April we findi 
mentioned that the plague had appeared at Sc 
Novo and other places, which being in the neighbow 
hood of Smyrna, naturally made the inhabitants desit 
ous that the arrivals from Constantinople should! 
watched. 

Livenroor, May 8. 

Corron Manxet.—1500 bags of Cotton met wi 
purchasers at this day’s market, including 500 s0 
to speculators. Our last quotations were obtai 
and there appeared less anxiety to push sales. 

Since the above was put in type we have receive? 
the New York papers of this morniug, which * 
nounce the arrival of the packet ships Cambrids 
from Liverpool, and to the Louis Phillippe from 
Havre, The London, Paris and Havre papers brovg! 
by these vessels are to the 15th May, and Liverpo 
to the 16th. The excessive calm which pervades tb 
political world, affords little to extract except col 
mercial intelligence. U.S, Bank shares, 5% 

The French Ministry having been left in © ™4 
nority on the rail road question, the President of 
Council tendered his resignation which was 4 
clined, 


Cotton Manrxzr, May 14.—There 
been a steady demand from the trade throughout ¥ 
week ; the low and middling qualities of Amerie 
have advanced 1 8d per Ib. and the value of the ot! 
descriptions seems fully supported, 
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